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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés, 

who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
Review. 


ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed ent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 











RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10 r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tar Reaper, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 


for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Subscription, 


including postage, 13 rupees. 








AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY UNION 


SOCIETY. 


Axy Grapvate of the University contributing £6 to the 
* Building Fund’ of the above Society, will thereby become an 
honorary member. Subscriptions may be paid to the account 
of the Cambridge Union Society’s ‘ Building Fund,’ with Messrs. 
Mortlock & Co., Cambridge; or with Messrs. Smith, Payne, & 
Smith, 1 Lombard Street, E.C. ; or to the Clerk, at the Society’s 
Rooms, Green Street, Cambridge. 


OOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 


Tux Councit of the Zoological Society having resolved to 
—. Prosecror in THe Socrery’s Garpens, at a salary of 
£ rannum, Gentlemen desirous of — themselves as 
Candidates for the post are requested to send in their applica- 
tions to the Secretary, on or before the 22nd of April next. The 
chief duty of the Prosector will be to make dissections of the 
animals that die in the Society’s Gardens. 

Further details may be obtained at the Society’s Office, or by 
leer addressed to the Secrerary, 11 Hanover Square, London, 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 





OTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of 


Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, in- 
tended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday, the 3rd, or Tuesday, 
the 4th of April next, after which time no Work can ssibly be 
received, nor can any Works be received which have already been 
publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—AIl pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
Se under gl and Drawings with wide margins, are 
i issible. Excessive breadth in frames, as weil as projecting 
mouldings, may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other Regulations necessary to be ob- 
served may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


Every ble care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pag the carriage of 
any package. 

The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 
to the Secretary. 


HE late DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.—An 


EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this eminent Artist, 
consist: of ——a Drawin and Sketches in Oil and 
Water-colour, is now PEN to the Public at 9, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, from 10 to 5.—Admission, 1s. 








*VVJORK,’ AND 50 OTHER PAINTINGS, 


BY FORD MADOX BROWN, will be exhibited on 
Monday, March 13th, at 191 Piccadilly. Admission Is.; annotated 
Tecgae 6d. Daily from Nine till dusk. First day open at 

elve, 





USICAL UNION. — TWENTY-FIRST 

SEASON. Eight Tuesdays, at half-past Three, St. 
James's Hall, after ter. Members having nominations, to 
send names and addresses without delay, and to pay their sub- 
scriptions at the usual places. Tickets not received to be had 
at Institute, where a fine portrait of Mozart, by Pompeo 
Battoni, Aw and Prints of Eminent Musicians, are on 


view from Two our o'clock, Monda Joachim, Piatti, 
Halle, and eminent pianists from the Continent, will perform at 
the ées. ‘The Record of 1864,’ with the portrait and a 


memoir,of Meyerbeer, has been sent to Members. 
Institute, 18 Hanover Square. J. ELLA, Custodian. 


| 
} 
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B® ISTOL MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


MADRIGAL PRIZE COMPETITION. 





Tue Bristo. Mapricat Sociery invite competition for three 
prizes which they offer for Madrigals, to be written in four, five, 
six, or more parts to English words, The prizes are of the 


| following value, and will be thus awarded :— 





To the writer of the best Madrigal ................+00. £25 
To the writer of the second best Madrigal ............ £15 
To the writer of the third best Madrigal .............. £10 


Competitors are requested to attend to the following regula- 


lations :— 
MSS. ARE TO BE SENT BY BOOK POST e paid) to the 
sq., 9, Redclitf-parade, 


President of the Society, ALrrep Buerck, 

Bristol, on or before the Ist day of September, 1865. After 
this date no MS. will be received. On the first e of the MS. 
are to be written the words ‘Madrigal Prize Competition,’ 
and a motto, but no name. By the same post the competitor is’ 
to forward a letter, containing a sealed envelope, in which is to 
be enclosed his name and address, and on the outside of which 
is to be written the motto inscribed by him on his MS. music. 
The eg of only the successful competitors will be opened. 
Unsuce competitors can have back their MSS. on for- 
a the President the amount of postage and the address 
to which they desire the MSS. shall be sent. 

The com rs of the madri to which the prizes shall be 
awarded will retain the copyright of their respective composi- 
tions, but they shall not be at liberty to publish the same until 
at least six months after the date of the award, except with the 
consent of the Bristol] Madrigal Society. 

A. E. NASH, Hon. Secretary, 


30 Broad Street, Bristol, March, 1865. 





PAaALCOnee MEMORIAL FUND. Tue 


Memoria will consist of: 1. A Marble Bust; 2. A Fellow- 
ship or Scholarship in Natural Science in the University of 
Edinburgh, to be called the ‘ Falconer Fellowship,’ or 
* Scholarship.’ 

A Committee, including the Presidents of the Royal, Linnean, 
Geological, Sonpaenees and Ethnological Societies, has been 
formed to carry out the objects of this memorial ; and subscrip- 
tions will be received by Messrs. Covrrs and Co., 59 Strand; by 
Messrs. Roparts, Lussocx, and Co., Lombard Street ; and by 
Dr. Mvurcuison, 79 Wimpole Street, W., of whom further parti- 
culars may be obtained. 

The Subscriptions already announced amount to £1,007. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 Ki William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of Jee. 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in force 
reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that £50 only 
of each £100 of premium a due is charged. Total as- 
surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 1 
million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average annua 
return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life interests, and on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances. 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 


Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £558. , 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Rebeww Stations, to 
of i 





the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 COR LL, and 10 
REGENT RTREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
LIFE 


OVEREIGN ASSURANCE 
b COMPANY, 


48 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Founpep ry 1845, 


Trustees : 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 





Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





yours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
h COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Austratia, New South Wales, V eae We also by ony with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the eee Colonies, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


GREAT TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL. 





Conductor—Mr. Costa. 





Messtan, Mownpay, June 26th, 1865. 
Sevecrion, WerpDNESDAY, os = « 
IsRakEL, Fripay, oe 2a @ 





The BOARD ROOM at the CRYSTAL PALACE and the 
LOWER HALL, EXETER HALL, will be opened at 10 a.m. 
precisely, on Monday next, 13th of March, for the issue of 
vouchers wanes stalls according to the numbered plans. 
Written — ons containing remittances, and arriving at 
either of the Ticket Offices, on or before the first post on 
ti will be attended to alternately with personal applica- 

ons. 

The Programme may now be had. By Order. 

Nors.—Persons preferring seats in any particular block are 
recommended to a Jor them as early as possible after the 
opening of the S iption . 


ITANDEL FESTIVAL. — TICKET 


NOTICE. — Stalls in C and G, or C GC, GG, Three 
Guineas the set, or Twenty-five Shillings each. Stalls in other 
blocks Two Guineas and a-Half the set, or One Guinea each. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to the 
order of Georcre Grove. 





RYSTAL PALACE.— THIS DAY.— 

SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROME- 

NADE.—Vocalists: Madame Sainton Dolby and Miss Susan 
Galton ; Solo Violin: M. Sainton. 

Programme includes Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony ; Over- 
ture, ‘Zauberfléte,’ Mozart; Concerto for Violin in D minor; 
Aria, ‘ O Salutaris nostia,’ Cherubini. 

Admission Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Tickets Free. 
Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. 


T\UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 


TION, 1865.—-INDIAN DEPARTMENT. — Persons pos- 
sessing specimens representative of Indian Art or Manufacture, 
of intrinsic Merit, are informed that special facilities for the 
exhibition of such will be afforded in connexion with the Collec- 
tion from the India Museum contributed by the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Applications for apaae, stating the nature and size of the 
article (accompanied whenever possible with a photograph of 
the same), should be made to the Executive Commit or to 
Dr. Forses Warsox, Commissioner for the Indian nt, 
India Museum, Whitehall Yard, London. 

Exhibition Palace, Dublin. 


(ReBICAS, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


Estas.isnep 1824, 











President—Tue Anrcuatsuop or CaNTrersury. 
Chairman—Right Hon. Joux Rosext Mownray, M.P. 


, Witt Bowman .» F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen { 31% Cuarues Locock, , F.B.S. 


Financial Results of the Society's Operations. 
The Annual Income exceeds.............. pcbesCebetetes £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is over 
The New Policies in the last year were 466, assuring ....£271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Division was. ...£275,077 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to..........., £1,962,620 








The following are among the distinctive Jeatures of the 
Society i 


Crepit Systew.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums 
during the first five years may remain on credit, and may either 
continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid offat any time. 

Low Rates or Premivm ror Youne Lives, with early partici. 
pation in Profits. 

Expowment Assurances may be effected, without Profits, b 
which the Sum Assured becomes payable on the sthabanen of 
a specified age, or at death, whichever event shall first happen. 

Ivvatip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

Promer Serriewent or Crams.—Claims paid th da 
after proof of death. =f ha 


The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in 1862 
qremnene 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 per Cent., on the 





Promstume pete te the 6 yesea. 
The next Division of fits will take place in Jan , 1867, 
and ms who effect New Policies before the end June 


next will be entitled at that Division to one year’s 
share of Profits over later Entrants. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLI and a 
13 St, James's 5 Lowden, 8.W. 
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ANeLO -ITALIAN BANK (Limited). 
DIRECTORS. 
His Excellency the Baron RICASOLI, President. 
Sir 10 en FL, } Vice-President. 


aSe.. > Geo. Garden Nicol, E 
Bell, ‘ . en Nicol, . 
Robt. Benso Pi. Sir Jas, P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G. 
Chas. H. Goechen, Esq. S. Leonino, Esq. 
I, Leonino, Esq. Com. Devincenzi. 
Branches: Turin, Milan, and Florence. 
Every description of banking business transacted. 
Money received on deposit at 5} per cent. for periods of not 
less than three months. 
WM. COLES, Secretary. 


No. 16 Leadenhall Street, 23rd January, 1865. 





Esrasuisuep 1848, 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


R. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S., &. 


1ne’s Cotx.), continues to give his Personal and prompt 
attention to every kind of negotiation between Medical, 
or other Professional Men. e business is conducted with the 
most to the interests of Clients, and the Fees 
moderate. Noc made to Enquirers or Purchasers. Part- 
nerships and Practices in Law and Medicine always on the 
Register. Highest references given. 

Proresstonat Acency Orrices, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Gent Heads of Families, and 
ipals of Schools are y informed that they can 
always be provided, free of c e, and at afew hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names — the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
Sieposed of good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 


of. Pupils introdu 
Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


((ESBICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 





PREPARATION FOR THE MILITARY, CIVIL, AND 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICES. 


CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND reads with Gentlemen who are preparing for 
the above, and undertakes to instruct them in the Arabic, 
and Mohammedan Law, and Eastern 


epee Languages, 
Diplomacy.—Address, Y. Z., Royal Asiatic Society, 5, New 
Burlington Street, W. 





OME EDUCATION. —A GERMAN 
LADY, resi in a cheerful and health ert of Lendon, 
wishes te receive in her Family TWO LITT GIRLS, to be 
educated with apes French er oem 5 oomeneney spoken, 
References given uired.—Address, 1 Z., care of 
Triibner & & 60 Poternoter Row. ‘ " 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, M.A. 
of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experienced in 
Tuition, and ages 9 h ghly satisfactory Testimonials, is 
desirous of meeting with a Pupil.—Address, Bera, Hrscoxrs & 
Son’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


AU TION. —CHLORODYNE. —IN 


CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 

Dr. Browne was romp raver gd the inventor—eminent hospital 
—oo of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
verer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it largely, and 

des Times, July 13, 1864. 








mean no other than . Browne’s. 


The public, therefore, are cautioned nst any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S LORODYNE. . It is 


affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for ste 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 

Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a tch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at M dated t. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
ay, in its per ye in —_ ae has been a to 

LORODYN a uantity given to 4 
Burke I have avrel several lives.” . — —e 

No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 

toot. J. Davenrons, 39, Great Rumal Strect, London, W-C. 
r. e » none genuine without 
= — pone Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chiovod ue’ on the Govern- 

en p. 


S AUCE.—LEA & PERRINYS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
*THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perruvs. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned nst worth] 
imitations, and should see that Lea & oul Memes oe rm 
Wrapper, 1, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrerors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & ny ng _ ny Rasear 
& Sor, London, &., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 








AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 


Gravies, Hot and Cold Meat., and unrivalled f eral 
is sold aeneese Dealers in Sonces. b paion 
only by tors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 


Aut Oruers are Spvrriovs Imrrartons. 


2 





N & Co. have been inted 
Purveyors to H.R.H. the Parxcess or WAEs. Starch 
is used in the Roya. Lauxpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepa, 


1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &. 
Wornensroon & Co., Glasgow and London. 


F. BOHN & CO.’S ‘REMINDER.’ 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
Starch 





. Fall Bement, he. ee. In roan, silk 
Seven chcaspe Oy one ee aa cuntioners ; and _— 
¥. Boun & Co., Kennington Oval, 8, 
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11 MARCH, 1865. 
EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON; 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK; 
Beg to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are now 
manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object glasses, varying in aperture from 2} to four inches. 

The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with the 
best object-glasses ; brass-tubes, with rack adjustment to focus, 
finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with sun- 
shades ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with horizontal 
and vertical motions, and steadying rods, All packed in 
neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
T. Cooxe & Sons are enabled to offer their EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 

They also beg to solicit attention to their 


PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS, 
With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc ; tangent-screw motion, 
and all necessary means of adjustment in position, on stout 
tripod stands. From £5 to £12 10s. 





PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 


(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOOKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
MAanvracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 








LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


and LAMPS.—WILUIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wi.uraM 8S. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks, from .. 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, from 13s. 6d. to £16 10 per pair. 
Bronzes, from .. .. .. «. 18s. to £16 16s, 

Lamps, moderateur, from .. 6s, to £9. 

Pure ColapOll .. 2. 60. 06 4s. per gallon. 


LLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 
post paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
a ag me Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 

ces and 





, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





HE FURNISHING of BEDROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it would be 
advantageous to their Customers to see a much larger selection 
of BEDROOM FURNITURE than is usually displayed, and 
that, to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of ture, it is necessary that each description 
should be piaced in se te Rooms. They have therefore 
erected large and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are 
enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, and Wood 
ow and Furniture, beyond what they believe 

ever 


m 

n anaes pe) but also to provide several small 

Rooms for the of keeping complete Suites of Bedroom 
Furniture in the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental, and 
others of a plainer deseription. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic 
Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also set apart 
in Separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to see the effect 
as it would appear in their own Rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, 
and from time to time new and select Furniture in various 
Woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, 
so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of 
any particular Pattern ascertained as it would appear on the 


AY e Stock of Bedding (Heat & Son’s original trad 
is piaced — 4 Bedsteads. on * 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and 
Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly 
increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight Koomn 
Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large Ground Floors, 
the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bedroom 
Furniture as they k can possibly be desired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and od have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for purpose, that the manufacture may be under 
their own immediate care. 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. a 





——————— ————  ————— 


[=r ane ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery ‘for making steel pens, e has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, chea: 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put_up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the uest of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and publie pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET" 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane,—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larcesr and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 
&c.—Parrtrincr & Cozens’ celebrated Gurrea Case of Stationery 
forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cuarce for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
6s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoon Srarionery 
serene on the most liberal terms.—Dlustrated Price List of 
Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


ParrripGe & Cozens, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





[BAS E’S(the Monument), Lonpon BripGe. 


Esrasuisnuep A.D. 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
The following are some of the — for Ivory-handled —w 
each blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, an 























warranted :— 

ls. d.| s.d.|s.d.| s.d.|8.d.| | 8] 8. 
Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6/ 14 0 | 16 0| 19 0} 23 0| 25) 29) 33 
Dessert ditto ,, 11 6| 12 0/12 0| 15 0| 18 O| 20] 23) 38 
Carvers, Joint, per pair | 50/ 50/ 56 66| 76| 8| 9} 12 











LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 


4 FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, strong] 
plated. Every article stamped with our mark, and guarantesd. 























Fipp.e REEDED Kixe’s Lity 
2nd | Best | 2nd; Best | 2nd | Best Best 
Per dozen. att - & 8. 8. 8 8. 8. 
Table Spoons . | 33 0 40 44 58 54 66 58 
Table Forks ....} 31 0 38 44 56 54 64 56 
Dessert Forks ..| 23 0 29 32 40 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons.) 24 0 30 32 42 37 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons ....| 146] 18 | 22 26 26 32 | 26 
ee }| 66} 76 | 9 | 1 | 1 {12} 20 
» c | 











) ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER 


DISHES.—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to- 
their varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which 
they are continually adding all modern approved patterns in 
Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 











£8 £0.) £28.) £0.) €8.} &e. 
Britan. Metal, set of 5| 3 0) 3 6) 310} 4 6] 510] 5615 
Britan. Metal, set of 6} 4 5] 413] 6 0| 6 8) 7 7| 717 
Block Tin, set of 6 ..| 018] 110] 2 0, 2 2! 2 8] 217 
Block Tin, set of7 ..| 1 4| 2 0| 2 13} 217; 3 4| 310 
Electro-plate, set of 4) 12 8] 1212/14 0] 16 o| 15 15| 26 4 








New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Furnishing List, gratis, and! 
post free. 


DEANE & CQO.,, 
46 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON’ BRIDGE. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with & DELIGHTFUL and LasTING FRAGRANCF, by 
FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SO 

TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom ; 
but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the names of 
J.C. & J, FIELD are on each packet, box, and tablet. 


Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works ; 
Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles. 





ANDLES.—Her Masesty’s GOVERNMENT 
have at for the Military Stations, FIELD'S Prize 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLE, mait by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, 


Who beg to caution the public nst spurious imitations. 
Their Label is on the ets and Boxes, 


Sold by all Dealers yy the Kingdom. Wholesale: 
and for exportation at the Works, Urrer Marsu, Lampern, 
Lonpox, S., Where also may be obtained their 


Cetesratep Usrrep Service Soap Tasters, and the New 
Canp.es, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Holder or r or Parentep- 
Fretp’s Improved Patent Had Soutien ber Candle. 
Safi Burns to the 


ond ‘Soka Reerrwhoreby Grocery aad Gunes 
for Export at the Works, " 
J. C. & J. FIELD'S, Urren Marsn, Lawsere. 


» Ae em a Unrrep a Soar T and 
‘avent Pararrine Cayp as supplied to HER MAJESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT, 








THE READER. 


———_—_—_ 
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Sale bp Auction. 
THE CELEBRATED DENNISON COLLECTION OF 
SHELLS. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce 


that he has been favoured with instructions from the 
Administrators of the late — DENNISON, Esq., to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, 
the fourth week in April next, 


THIS MOST CHOICE, VALUABLE, AND EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION OF SHELLS, 


being one of the finest ever offered to public competition, and 
comprising 2 very large number of exceedingly rare a 
some unique, and all in the finest possible condition. Also the 
Cabinets and the Library of Conchological Works.—Catalogues 
are preparing, and will be ready 10 days previous to the Sale. 





The Literary Correspondence of Mr. Joseru Corrie, deceased, 
to which are added some very important Manuscripts. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary et and Works illustrative of 
thd Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 
{late 3) Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, the 13th 
of MARCH, 1865, and following day, at One o’clock precisely, a 
collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, comprising the Literary 
Correspondence Mr. JOSEPH COTTLE, of Bristol, deceased, 
containing many interesting letters of Southey, ong 
Lamb, Co r, Wordsworth, and of other eminent Poets. To 
which are added some vrERY important MANvUscRIPts, ———s 
THE Common Piace Boox or Sruxexey, the distinguish 
Antiquary, an unpublished History of the Borough of Lewes, 
County.of Sussex, Appison anp oTHER CorresponpeNce, English 
and Foreign, Customs of Various Manors, Topography, EARLy 
Enews Poetry, including an hitherto unknown Translation of 
the Bomance of Partenope of Blois, Heratpic Manuscripts, a 
most interesting Album Amicorum, with the Autographs of 
Luther and Melanchthon, Illuminated Service Books, State 
Papers, and other valuable unpublished Documents. ' 

ay be Viewed Two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of Two Stamps. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 


A CATALOGUE OF A PARTICULARLY 


INTERESTING AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
RARE AND CURIOUS ENGLISH BOOKS, singularly rich in 
LR lish Literature, including some of the ORIGINAL 
EDITIONS of SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS, and Extensively 
Illustrated Works relating to him; Booxs RELATING T0 THE 
Drama anp Srace; Lives of Actors and Actresses; a large 
collection of So and Jest Books; a very curious collec- 
tion of Books relating to Marriage, Divorce, &c.; and a 
ony humber of singularly curious and amusing Books, Facetiaz, 

c.; valuable Books relating to Ene.isx History, Torocrarny, 
&c., &. SELECTED FROM THE CELEBRATED LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE GEORGE DANIEL, ESQ., OF CANONBURY 
SQUARE, and from the Library of a Gentleman, the greater 

of which were purchased at the Sale of the Libraries of 

R. RICHARD FARMER, 1796, and GEORGE STEEVENS, 
Esq., 1800. 

Now on Sale, at the prices affixed, by 


JOSEPH LILLY, 


17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


This exceedingly curious and interesting Catalogue will be 
forwarded on the receipt of twelve postage-stamps. 


710 BOOK-BUYERS.—Post free for one 
stamp, A SUPPLEMENT to NATTALI & BOND'S 
GENERAL CATALOGUE for 1864, consisting of Recent 
Purchases in every Branch of Literature. 

The GENERAL CATALOGUE, containing 183 pages 
descriptive of 2,500 Ancient and Modern Books, can still be had, 
price Sixpence ; post free for six stamps. 


Narraur & Bonn, 23 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











ATCHARD & CO., BooxKsELLERs, By 
Avporrrment, to H.R.H. razr PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Publishers. Bibles and Prayer Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, 


307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Nexr rae Royau Potyrecunic Institution. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas to 
any amount, according to the Supply required. 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country Sub- 
scribers, in the large number of Volumes supplied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian books also added im- 
mediately on publication. 

All the Magazines —_. a Revue des e- Mendes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahroucher, &e. 

The Collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH and 
—e Literature is large, and has been accumulating since 

‘ . 








Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 


*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from circula- 
tion) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect copies 
of the ee popular works of the day, at very reduced prices, 
now ready. 


BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
307 Recent Srreet, W. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY. 


New and Secondhand Copies of many attractive and useful 
Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and Religion 
are now on Sale, at very greatly Reduced Prices. 

Catalogues i 


gratis. 
ning 3 LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 


British Lrrary, 
24 Cocxseur Srreer, Cuarrxse Cross. 


(jAWTHORN & HUTT have the follow- 


ing List or Suretvs Books, withdrawn from their Library, 
at the Repvcep Prices annexed : —. Berkeley s_Recollec- 
tions, 2 Vols., 15s.; Wraxall’s Caroline fatilda, 3 Vols., 20s. ; 
Burton’s Scot Abi 2 Vols., 8s. ; Freer’s Anne of Austria, 2 
Vols., 16s.; Fitzpatrick’s Memoirs of Archbishop Whately, 2 
Vols., 10s.; Vacation Tourists, 1862-3, 9%.; Life of Robert 
Stephenson, 2 Vols.,18s.; Mouhots’ Travels in, Indo-China, 2 
Vols., 16s. ; Newman’s Apol 9s. ; : om What Led to the 
Discovery of the vy Sad, cholls’s Forty Years in America, 
2 Vols., Lis. ; Life of Henrietta Caracciola (best otition), &. 6d. ; 
Life of Sir William Napier, 2 Vols., 15s.; Ordeal for Wives, 3 
Vols., 10s. ; Perpetual Curate, 3 Vols., 17s. 
*,* All clean and in good condition. 





UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, Stowmarket, SUFFOLK:— 
Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Turs Manvracrory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of 
Baron Lens. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion, and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 

owder. 

’ 2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. ; 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 

owder. 

. 6. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. i 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of barre - 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive sheils, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When in shells instead of powder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


"ye 


For Crvi Encrxeerrne axnp Minna. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12, In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given c , and absence of smoke, enable a much 
greater quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 
cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 


wader. 

Pt In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
out the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 
the charge. 


For Mixitary Enorverrine. 


Dining weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
wder. 
“a Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destro 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle wi 
great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 


than pe 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
van of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Navan WaRrFrare. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun im ng the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates .- fi > 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
-_ 1s heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
artillery. 


GenerRaL ADVANTAGES. 
22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 


patent Gun Cotton. 
23. It can be transported through fire without danger, simply 
by being wetted, and when in the open air it becomes as 


good as before. 
24. Itis much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 


factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 
26. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, is con- 


stant and unalterable in its nature. 





Messrs, Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position to con- 
tract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, and Go- 
vernments, for Gun Cotton pre in the various forms re- 
quired for their use. Mining c will be supplied in the 
rope form according to the diameter of bore required, and Gun 
Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instructions as to 
the method of using it in mines will also be supplied. 


They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





1 hans WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). Cuxass 29, Exuserrion 1862. 


Each Group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


6 Backed Seats, Adult Meetings, 
3 Level Tables, for 24, tor{ Tea Parties, T'reats, 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools. 


Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and adopted 
in Her aM esty's Se ools, Osborne, Eton College, and 400 
other Schoo pecimens at Kensington Museum 
and other parts of London. 


The Cierey are respectfully invited to examine these 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Sreeet, 
Oxrorp Srreer, and 448 Straxp (Opposite Charing Cross Rail- 
way Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public a medium for 
supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, 
and durable, than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, 
affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to enters — 
at prices completely defying competition. nsultation . 
Teeth from 5s. Sets, , 10 and 16 Guineas, warranted. For 
the efficacy, utility, and success of the system, vide ‘ Lancet. 


*.* No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 

Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY,; 


9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH on a soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly faste 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfo: 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, and render 
support to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach of all. 


Consultations free. 
*,.* Observe—No connexion with any of the same name, 
39 GROSVENOR STREET. 





[Sere — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 


MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL'S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on on, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





HE WHEELER AND WILSON CELE- 
BRATED PRIZE, MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE, for £9. 

The Wheeler and Wilson Company have now Machines at £9 
and upwards, which will do all descriptions of work for which 
these Machines have so long been pre-eminent, as stitching, 
hemming, frilling, gathering, cording, binding, tucking, trim- 
ming, quilting, felling, &. 


Instruction gratis to every purchaser, and Illustrated Pro- 
spectus gratis and post free. 
Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 Regent Street, W. 


The Fairy Machine, manufactured by the Company for Mrs. 
General Tom Thumb, is now on view for a few days. 





([THRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strani. 


HRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS. 
—A light and inexpensive substitute for Cotton, Sold 
2 by Thresher & Glenny, next door to Somerset House, 








REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally. 
recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beve 
When the doctrine of Homceopathy was first introduced into 
this country, there were to be obtained no preparations of 
Cocoa, either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the 
stomach ; the nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so 
unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, 
of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 
1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at le 
succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in be 
the first to produce an article pure in its composition, and so 
refined b e perfect trituration it receives in the process it 
Passos through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate 

mac 


PPS’S HOMCLEOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 
tinguished invigorat and teful break 
beverage, with a ddidenn ae Dr. Hassall, in his me = 
* Adulterations of Food,’ says, ‘Cocoa contains a great variety 
of important nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary 





to the growth and s mance of the ‘As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher ther coffee 
or tea.” tions—T wo nfuls of the powder in a break- 


fast cup filled up with boil water or stirring mean- 
while. ‘Secured in tindlined lb, 4 Ib., and 1 Ib. eta, 
112 Great Russel 


labelled, J. E Homeeopathic Chem 

Street ; 170 Pi lly; and 48 Threadneedle Street. Manufac- 
7, Euston Road, London ; and sold by Grocers, Confectioners, 
and Chemists, 





‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent a As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has ung no equal, 
tp cate of nancy action it is frequently indispen- 
sable. 


[= COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
c 


L LATIOB, Established by Erepeisters of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘I find it to be entirely com of the 
Jecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, of excellent 
yee hp testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthor of ‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on Food, 
~ a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 


In Tins, 1 and 2 lbs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6 lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 lbs. at 1s..3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed kages, ; 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib. ae - 


NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgra 
London, S.W. ae 








YDROPATHIC 
GRAEFENBERG 
close to the Railway Statio: 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


NEW BARNET, HERTS, 

the direction of Mr. Mer- 
care (Proprietor of the H Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, m Green, W.). 


New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 


of the most salubrious spots in ins 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride the Gros Northen 
Railway of the King’s Cross whence trains start 


For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. Wesrox, Grao- 





Illustrated Circular from Aurrep Witiiams, Windsor. 
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fenberg Villa, as above, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, 


' HE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


A new Edition, with additional Hymns. 18mo cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. t 





THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


From the best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by RovunpeLtt Pa.mer. 
This forms one of the Golden Treasury Series. 


NEW VOLUME ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
BY DR. VAUGHAN. 


This day is published, 


THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS: 


Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By C. J. Vavenan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
VOL. ITI. 


THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES. 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Vol. I. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM (lately published). 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


New Editions published this day. 


LECTURES ON THE REVELATION 
OF ST. JOHN. 


By C. J. Vaveuay, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Second Edition. Two Vols., crown 8vo, price lis. 


WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. 
By C. J. Vauenax, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Second Edition, Fscp. 8vo, price 4s, 6d. 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMATION. With suitable 
Prayers. Sixth Edition, 1s. 6d. 

LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. Second 
Edition, price 7s. 6d. 

EPIPHANY, LENT, and EASTER. A Selection of Expository 
Sermons. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The BOOK and the LIFE: and other Sermons nage before 
any of Cambridge. Second Edition, fsep. 8vo, 








MEMORIALS of HARROW SUNDAYS. A Selection of 
Sermons preached in Harrow School Chapel. With a View 
of the Chapel. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. The Greek Text 
with English Notes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, red 
leaves, 5s. 

LESSONS of LIFE and GODLINESS. A Selection of 
Sermons hed in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Third 
Edition, . 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

WORDS from the GOSPELS. A Second Selection of Sermons 
pam in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Second 

tion, fscp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I., 
con’ the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Epistle will be published separately. 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 


NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE PRESS. 








New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. 


By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” [This week. 


MISS RUSSELL’S HOBBY. 
A NOVEL. 
2 Vols, crown 8vo. 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 


A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES, 


By Hexry Kivnestey, Author of ‘ Austin Elliot,’ ‘Ravenshoe,’ 
&c. 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND. 


An Essay in Physical Geology, with a Geological Map of Scotland 
other Illustrations. By A. Geixie. 


THE HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND PRICES IN ENGLAND, from 1259 to 1792. 


Compiled entirely from original and contemporaneous records, 
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logists have determined to exist 
between the Hungarian lan- 
oe e and the ect of 
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insidious death, or from hard-| to encounter the adventures, 
ship and ill-treatment. Moor-| which he so spiritedly details 
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bones of European travellers 
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SATURDAY, 


SAVILE AND LEICESTER HOUSES. 


HAT was a few days ago Savile House— 
W partly the Savile House of history, 
and partly the Savile House of gymnasts, 
acrobats, tavern revels, and music for the 
million—is now a heap of dust. To travesty 
a line of Pope’s, it had a youth of renown 
and an old age of depravity. It belongs to 
the 17th century, and took its name from the 
Savile family, who were in it first and last, 
with a long interval of tenants between the 
beginning and the end. In the time of the 
Gordon riots, Sir George Savile lived here, 
and saw the house gutted by the mob, and 
the furniture, books, and paintings—house- 
hold gods which the hardest-natured man 
cannot relinquish without a pang—flung out, 
and burned in the open fields under his 
windows. Long before, in Strype’s day, the 
Earl of Aylesbury resided in Savile House ; 
and after him the Marquis of Caermarthen, 
who had the honour of entertaining Peter 
the Great in those gorgeous chambers, not 
one stone of which remains upon another. 
Succeeding the last of the Saviles came cele- 
brities of other and inferior orders. The 
National Political Union held its meetings in 
one of the great rooms. For nearly half a 
century Miss Linwood occupied the principal 
apartment opening on the entrance hall with 
her pictures in needlework, which cost her 
a lifetime of more than ordinary duration to 
produce, having worked her first piece at the 
age of thirteen, and her last at seventy-eight, 
and which, when the whole collection was 
sold, did not realise 1,000/. Soon after Miss 
Linwood came an elaborate moving panorama 
of the Mississippi on a gigantic scale, exe- 
crably painted, but with a dull and laborious 
literalness that awakened curiosity without 
conferring pleasure. From this time, Savile 
House began to sink rapidly into baser uses. 
Its peculiar construction, with double stair- 
cases, separate entrances above and below, 
and numerous chambers, cut up into endless 
shapes and sizes, to suit any contingency that 
mightarise, afforded accommodation toallsorts 
of exhibitions, and hence the noble pile that 
had received an Emperor amongst its guests be- 
came a common centre for vulgar spectacles 
and nocturnal assemblies. Sometimes the 
attractions consisted of Tableaux Vivants on 
one staircase, and illustrations of the noble 
art of self-defence on another; or a great 
match of billiards contending for popularity 
with an Italian professor of fencing, and 
examples of the sword exercise; or a Café 
Chantant hanging out its dazzling lantern 
against the counter-advertisement of an 
American Bowling Alley ; the whole of these 
superincumbent entertainments reposing on 
a subterranean tavern, open at all hours, 
with dinners and suppers at a fixed price, 
and a facetious landlord, as noted for his 
whimsical and original humour as Don 
Saltero himself, or Sam Wadlow, ‘ the King 
of Skinkers.’ Alas! poor Yorick is gone 
down with all the rest into ashes. The 
curtain has fallen alike upon his quaint jokes 
and the ‘properties’ of the poor German 
band, the gay chamber of Apollo upstairs, 
and the ever-varying novelties that nightly 
solicited the passers by at rival entrances. 
Of the whole building, and all it contained, 
nothing is left but a skeleton wall, blackened 
and smeared by fire, with the windows 
burned out to their very sockets in the 
loosened brickwork. The broad sky looks 


down into the smouldering ruins ; the light 
pours in upon the blank space at the back, 
where not a vestige of the building is to be 
seen ; and there is nothing left to suggest that 
this was ever the resort of courtiers and po- 





liticians, or still less a house of revels and 
masquerades. 

Yet the whole district was at one period, 
before London had really gone out of town, 
a palatial quarter. Next door to Savile House, 
and occupying what is now the corner of 
Lisle-street, stood Leicester House, for many 
years, under the House of Hanover, and even 
earlier than that, a royal residence. Leicester 
House cannot be defined now; and Savile 
House had also sacrificed its original propor- 
tions to the demands of modern convenience, 
as the neighbourhood became more and more 
crowded, and a necessity set in for subdividing 
large tenements to meet the want of cheap 
accommodation. For a century and a-half 
Leicester-square has been the favourite resort 
of foreigners ; but so long as princes of the 
blood lived here in Leicester House, the pres- 
sure was staved off. The moment royalty 
took its departure, and went to live at St. 
James’s, the star of the dignified square set 
for ever: the barriers were broken down; a 


the palace was broken up into sordid and 
squalid lodgings ; restaurants and estaminets, 
mock jewellers’ shops imitated from the 
Palais Royale, billiard-rooms and hotels reek- 
ing with the stench of garlic and cigars, 
sprang up on all sides; and so, almost with 
the complete change of a transformation scene 
in a pantomime, Leicester-square became what 
it is. 

Leicester House dates back to the reign of 
Charles I., and derived its name from Robert 
Sidney, Earl of Leicester, who, after having 
been appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
was suddenly recalled by the King—an act of 
injustice condemned by Clarendon. Lord 
Leicester was much employed on foreign ser- 
vice in Denmark, France, and the United 
Provinces ; and frequently, during his long 
absences, used to let his town house in 
Leicester - fields to people of fashion. A 
greater distinction than any conferred upon 
him by his relations with the State has de- 
scended with his name. He was the father 
of one of the most remarkable families in 
England. One of his sons was Beau Sidney, 
or handsome Sidney, as he was indifferently 
called, who had the audacity to fall in love 
with the Duchess of York, and of whom 
Dryden or Mulgrave—for it is still an open 
question which of them wrote the ‘ Essay on 
Satire,’ with the weight of the evidence in 
favour of the former—says :— 

And little Sid, for simile renowned, 

Pleasure has always sought, and never found. 
For further particulars concerning Beau 
Sidney, the reader may inquire of De Gram- 
mont. Lord Leicester was also the father of 
one of our best known historical charac- 
ters, Algernon Sidney, who was executed on 
Tower Hill in December, 1683; and of 
Waller’s Saccharissa, the eldest of eight 
daughters. All these celebrated people must 
have lived on and off at Leicester House ; 
but Saccharissa appears to have preferred the 
seclusion of Penshurst. It was there Waller 
paid court to her, and it was from Penshurst 
he addressed a poem to her father, conjuring 
him to come back from an embassy upon 
which he was then employed, to decide 
amongst the suitors of his daughter. At 
Penshurst is still preserved a view of Leicester 
House as it stood in the days of the 
Sidneys ; but the picture which draws more 
pilgrims to the gallery, rich as it is in 
works of art, than all the rest is the 
portrait of Saccharissa. People who ap- 
proach it with Waller’s description of it in 
their heads will be perplexed and disappointed. 





flood of French and Italian refugees burst in ; | 
| reigns of the Georgian period. All the Princes 


Mr. Waller, will you write such verses on me 
again?’ The answer was a revenge in full, 
‘Oh, madam, when your ladyship is as young 

ain!’ We wish, for both their sakes, that 
neither question nor answer had ever been 
uttered. . 

Even in the time of the Sidneys, Leicester 
House was tenanted by royalty and its re- 
presentatives. The Queen of Bohemia, the 
sister of Charles II., distinguished no less by 
her misfortunes than her beauty, died here ; 
here, too, in succession lived Colbert, the 
French Minister, the Imperial Ambassador, 
and Prince Eugene, when he came over to 
England, early in the last century, on a secret 
mission to frustrate the peace which was then 
in negotiation between England and France. 
Next, in 1718, came hither the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George II., when he quar- 
relled with his father, or his father quar- 
relled with him, and two courts were set up 
in London, one at St. James’s, and the other 
at Leicester House, between which a violent 
partizan war waged, that lasted through two 


of Wales seem to have been at jars with 
their fathers, and to have leagued with the 
Opposition—till they were called to the 
throne. These transmitted feuds looked very 
like a sort of family compact to keep the two 
great State parties—the Ins and the Outs— 
close in hand; but, unfortunately, the quar- 
rels between the fathers and sons were too 
bitter and too real to admit of a mere politi- 
cal solution. 

The first Prince of Wales who inhabited 
Leicester House is said to have been the ori- 
ginal of King Arthur in Fielding’s ‘Tom 
Thumb.’ Hewas a man of narrow intellect, and 
a great stickler for forms; and this sterile cha- 
racter was dangerously overlaid in his youth 
by inordinate pretensions to gallantry, which 
admitted of no denial. He looked upon women 
as a royal prerogative; and had no more 
notion of being repulsed than a spoiled child 
has of being refused the moon, or any other 
impossible plaything. His wife, afterwards 
Queen Caroline, curiously enough, was not de- 
terred by such considerations from collecting 
about her a bevy of the loveliest, wittiest, and 
most charming ladies that ever graced the Eng- 
lish Court ; and although no great scandal ever 
came of the association, it gave rise to many 
humorous incidents in the life of the palace, 
that tended to bring royalty a little into con- 
tempt. The ladies who formed the household 
were the Bellendens, Howards, and Lepells, 
celebrated by Pope and Swift, and they were 
evidently too wise and too bright for the 
pragmatical Prince. A story is told of Miss 
Bellenden, afterwards Duchess of Argyle, that 
she was present one day when he was count- 
ing his money—parsimony being one of his 
virtues—and she was so vexed at the pro- 
ceeding (in which there may have been some- 
thing more than has reached us), that she 
overturned the table and ran out of the room, 
leaving him to pick up his gold as he might. 
The solemn gallant was not likely to achieve 
conquests over animal spirits that could make 
such short work with a prince of the blood. 

When their Royal Highnesses left St. 
James’s the whole of this gay household went 
with them. The father and son had quar- 
relled on the occasion of the christening of a 
second son. The Prince wished his unele, 
the Duke of York, to stand godfather with 
his Majesty, but his Majesty insisted upon 
substituting the Duke of Newcastle. When 
the ceremony was over, the Prince, unable 
to control his rage, rushed across to the 
Duke of Newcastle, and, shaking his hand 





The large, dreamy eyes are highly suggestive 
of the ‘ lady who can sleep when she pleases,’ 
but a royal temper slumbers in their latent 


at him, told him, in bad English, which gave 
a hideous exaggeration to the violence of the 
expression, that he was a rascal, and that he 





fire. The sunny hair, soft features, and 
voluptuous figure, indicate at the first glance | 
an easy, and perhaps sweet and gentle 
nature; but a more attentive examination 
discovers a strong will that holds all other 
qualities in subjection. Here is undoubtedly 
a woman who could fascinate a poet; but 
who, meeting him accidentally after a sepa- 
ration of many years, could mock the lover 
who had made her name famous, with ‘ When, 
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(the Prince) would find a time to have satis- 
faction. The next night the Prince and his 
whole household were literally expelled the 
palace. The exodus was so sudden, that 
they were obliged to take refuge in the house 
of their chamberlain, the Earl of Grantham, 
in Albemarle-street; and the precipitate 
flight of the Lepells, Howards, and the rest 
of the ladies, furnished piquant materials for 


ballads and epigrams, which are still extant 
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in private collections of the literature of the 
back-stairs. 
Partial justice was fully accomplished in 
the next generation. George Il. and his 
son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, quarrelled 
just as George II. and his father had pre- 
viously quarrelled, and Frederick and his 
wife went to live at Leicester House, just as 
George II. and his wife had done before. 
The quarrel had become constitutional and 
hereditary. The next Prince of Wales and 
his father, George III., quarrelled according 
to the family usage, and when his Majesty’s 
life was attempted by Margaret Nicholson, 
his Majesty refused to see his son, who came 
to pay a visit of condolence. 
derick, Prince of Wales, made Leicester 
House the focus of intrigues against the 
Court and the King’s Ministers, whoever they 
happened to be. ‘The house became so dis- 
tinguished as the head-quarters of the orga- 
nised opposition of the heir-apparent both in 
this and the previous reign, that Pennant 
not inaptly calls it ‘the pouting place of 
princes.’ Frederick, like his predecessor, aimed 
at being a general lover; and also afiected 
literary tastes, but only as a means to an end, 
for such capacity as he had was absorbed in 
party objects, and he ‘patronised’ literature 
merely out of opposition to his father, who 
thought meanly of men of letters, and treated 
them with contempt. Private theatricals was 
one of the favourite amusements. Cato was 
performed here, George IlI., then a boy, 
playing Portius; and in 1750 Bubb Dod- 
ington saw Jane Grey acted by the Prince’s 
children. The Prince died in 1751, after a 
short illness. In answer to inquiries made at 
three o’clock™-in the afternoon, he was stated 
to be much better, having been pronounced 
out of danger a few days before, and at a 
quarter before ten that night he was dead. 
The Princess succeeded to her husband’s 
réle in the domestic drama, and acted it with 
much more energy and address than he had 
ever thrown into it. She was the heart 
of, the Opposition, hated the Ministers, and 
was never weary of complaining of the quar- 
relsomeand intractable family she had got into. 
She would sit for hours together in Leicester 
House talking to Bubb Dodington about her 
situation, and the education and training of the 
young Prince, afterwards George III. She 
wanted him to have proper associates, and 
was always in a state of alarm about the in- 
fluences that might be brought to bear upon 
him. Another nervous point with her was a 
Brunswick marriage, which she regarded with 
terror, and which she had reason to suspect 
the King was endeavouring to bring about. 
She saw earlier than most people the evils 
that were likely to ensue from the connection 
with Hanover, andshewished it in the sea. In 
Leicester House, and in the Gardens at Kew, 


she talked freely to Bubb Dodington on these | 


topics, and, if his own account is to be be- 
lieved, he was her confidential adviser. But it 
is clear that all the time she was only making 
use of him as a retailer of news from the 
Ministerial and Court circles. Bubb, on the 
other hand, was playing a double part, and 
pele Sag keep in with the powers that were 
and the powers that might be; but he over- 
reached himsel f, and when he accepted the 
treasurership of the Navy, he found out his 
mistake, for on going to the Princess to ac- 
quaint her with it, he tells us she received 
him very coolly. Between the two stools he 
reg | came to the ground, as he deserved to 
do. He did not hold his appointment a year. 
The Duke of Newcastle, Fox, and the whole 
of the Ministry resigned. The Duke of 
Devonshire kissed hands, the condition being 
that he should open a negotiation with Pitt, 
who, on his , Stipulated for the treasurer- 
ship of the Navy for one of his friends, and 
so Bubb Dodington was turned out, after all 
his trimming and dancing attendance on both 








drop into oblivion. All about, on every side, 
is storied ground. Here lived Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, on the west side of the square, 
where he used to give those charming little 
dinners which mark an era in our social, 
literary, and artistic history. On the oppo- 
site side, in the house since known as Sablo- 
niere’s Hotel, lived Hogarth, who from 
his open windows studied characters, made 
sketches, and once underwent the horror of 
witnessing an execution. Next door to him, 
but not in his time, lived John Hunter, the 
nucleus of whose collection was formed in a 
building which he erected expressly for it 
behind his house. At the distance of a 
stone’s throw, in St. Martin-street, may still 
be seen the house of Sir Isaac Newton, after- 
wards inhabited by Dr. Burney, whose ré- 
unions were as famous in their way as those 
of Reynolds. It was in this house Fanny 
Burney wrote her first novel, and acquired 
the rudiments of that knowledge of life and 
society which so conspicuously distinguishes 
her writings. In Leicester-place, running up 
by the side of Leicester House, Charles 
Dibdin established his little Sans Souci 
Theatre ; and at the north-west corner stood 
the Prince of Wales’s Tavern, also called the 
Feathers, which so lately as within thirty 
years supplied as choice a dinner and as 
exquisite wines as it did in the days when it 
was frequented by Athenian Stuart and his 
friends. The Prince of Wales’s Tavern was 
one of the last houses in which the company 
were attended by drawers, or waiters, in 
black knee-breeches, silk stockings, and 
shoes with buckles. Lisle-street boasts of at 
least one celebrity, Henry Bone, the enamel 
painter, who for a single enamel, eighteen 
inches by sixteen, is said to have received 
2,200 guineas. Dryden’s house, No. 43, 
in Gerard-street, may yet be seen pretty 
much as it was when he lived in it, so 
far as the house itself is concerned, and 
the ground room, or parlour, in which he 
used to write ; but in Dryden’s time the back 
windows looked into the gardens of Leicester 
House, a luxury that afforded permanent de- 
light to the poet, and has been gratefully re- 
corded by him. . Gerard-street is full of 
memories. The Literary Club was founded 
here, at the Turk’s Head; Lord Mohun, 
notorious for his audacious profligacy, resided 
in Macclesfield House, long razed to the 
ground and the site built over ; and Edmund 
3urke lived in a house on the south side, 
which has passed through a variety of revolu- 
tions, from the comparative tranquillity of a 
private boarding house down to the up-all- 
night resort for the lowest class of foreigners. 
But we must now leave the reader to explore 
the rest of the district alone. 
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ment and Constitution, from the Reign of 
Henry VII. to the Present Time. By John 
Earl Russell. New Edition. (Longmans.) 


E have lately reviewed a history of the 
Reform Bill, first introduced into Par- 
liament five and thirty years ago by Lord 
John Russell, which became law thirty-three 
years ago, in 1832. We have also lately 
noticed a work criticising recent measures for 
further development of the Reform Act of 
1832, and sketching another proposal of a 
new Reform Bill, by Earl Grey, who was 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies in his 
father’s administration, when the great Re- 
form Bill was proposed and carried. The 
essay before us had been published by Lord 
John Russell nine or ten years before he 
cume forward, as the organ of Lord Grey’s 
Government, in 1830, to propose the Reform 
Bill. Under these circumstances, it now 
comes back to us with something like an 
antediluvian character. We read in Moore’s 
Diary, edited, as is well known, by our noble 
author, how, in 1821, Lord John Russell 
carried over to Paris a copy of the essay for 
his friend, the poet, who, in return, ‘ told 
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him all he thought of its wisdom, modera- 
tion, and usefulness.’ A few years before 
that, our author, disgusted and desponding, 
had thought of retiring from public life, re- 
garding ‘Tory misrule as unconquerable ; and 
his poet-friend then conjured him to abandon 
such thoughts in the well-known spirited 


lines beginning :— 


What, thou, with thy genius, thy youth, and 
thy name ; 
Thou, son of a Russell, whose instinct to run 
The accustomed career of thy sires is the same 
As the eaglet’s, to soar with his eyes on the 
sun. 


When this essay is revived, after an inter- 
val of more than forty years, another eaglet 
has already begun to soar; and while Lord 
Russell is still on the political platform, and, 
if we read rightly the Introduction to this 
publication, not thinking of leaving it, his 
son has already leapt forward to claim the 
reversion of his sire’s armour, with appa- 
rently a full measure of faith in hereditary 
destiny :— 


Like the boughs of that laurel, by Delphi's de- 
cree, 
Set apart for the Fane and its service divine, 
So the branches that spring from the old Russell 
tree, 
Are by Liberty claimed for the use of her 
shrine. 


We approach works like this and that of 
Lord Grey, which we lately noticed, from the 
points of view of literature, speculative dis- 
cussion, or history ; and we are naturally led 
to a comparison of the literary styles of the 
two distinguished statesmen and ‘noble 
authors’ who now come before us almost simul- 
taneously with new editions of their essays 
on the English Constitution. In Lord Grey 
the literary character is entirely subordinate 
to the politician; Lord Russell was an author 
before he was a statesman, and he has been 
writing and editing all his life. Lord Grey’s 
style smacks always strongly of a parliamen- 
tary speech, abounds in circumlocutions and 
qualifying expressions which are customary in 
speeches, but is evidently natural, unstudied, 
and unaffected; he writes to say what he 
thinks, troubling himself little with the 
manner of saying it. Now this cannot be 
said of Lord Russell, whose style always shows 
more or less of effort and ambition, and is 
too much loaded with epigram, antithesis, 
and metaphor. And many of Lord Russell’s 
metaphors and similes are anything but 
happy. For instance, when he illustrates the 
difficulty of making a nicely-balanced politi- 
cal constitution like our own by saying, 


| ‘More than one sculptor can form a beautiful 


statue, none but Prometheus could give it 
life,’ the fair and logical inference from 
these words would be that the author re- 
garded the mythological achievement of Pro- 
metheus as a fact. This occurs in the essay 
itself, written when Lord Russell was a young 
man. In the new Introduction we note some 
similar specimens of faulty and ambitious 
writing. A compliment to the memory of 
Sir Robert Peel is disfigured by a sentence of 
incongruous metaphor. ‘For. this bright 
luminary has not so far sunk into the twilight 
of past years but that its radiance still cheers 
and warms the horizon it has left.’ The divi- 
sions in the old Tory party about Roman 
Catholic emancipation and reform, and the 
Canningite diversion in favour of more liberal 
principles, are described in rather stilted and 
complicated metaphorical language. ‘ These 
different views occasioned from time to time 
much rumbling and jarring, and finally such 
an upheaving of the fiery element as to burst 
the solid mass and heavy level which for 
more than half a century had lain incumbent 
upon the soil of great Britain.’ Lord Rus- 
sell’s style is undoubtedly more lively than 
Lord Grey’s, but there is a disagreeable 
jerkiness and want of simplicity about his 
writing. If with Lord Grey the politician 
always predominates over the author, Lord 
Russell’s despatch-writing would appear to 
have taken the colour of his literary style, 
and his laboured despatches certainly do not 
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bear favourable comparison with the stately 
sweep and noble English of Canning. 

In coming to the material of this volume, 
we feel some difficulty in dealing with it, as 
the final cause of the publication is evidently 
the Introduction, which has much appearance 
of a concio ad populum adapted to the 
political situation. Lord Russell’s chapter in 
the original essay on James I. opens with 
some remarks on the general impatience felt 
in the latter years of Elizabeth’s reign for 
her successor, and is headed by a happy quo- 
tation from Hall’s Sermons: ‘ Every one 
pointed to her white hairs, and said with that 
peaceable Leontius, ‘‘ When this snow melteth 
there will be a flood.” ’ Sooner or later inex- 
orable nature must melt our venerable and 
vigorous Prime Minister’s snow, and then 
‘there will be a flood.’ Mr. Gladstone last 
year uttered some words about the franchise, 
which frightened quiet men, and soon after 
he published his speech with a preface de- 
signed to destroy the terrible of his language. 
Lord Russell, some eighteen months ago, at 
Blairgowrie, made a speech on rest and thank- 
fulness, which disappointed, and was perhaps 
misunderstood by, the men of progress, and 
he explains in the Introduction to this volume 
that he has been misunderstood, and that he 
proposed to take only a temporary rest on the 
mountain-top which he had reached, and, 
while offering suitable thanksgivings, and re- 
covering his breath, profit by the elevation to 
survey the broad country before and below 
him with a keen eye to further changes of the 
smiling surface :— 


Turning in my mind these various changes 
which have been accomplished by the regular 
working of Parliamentary Government, and see- 
ing, in 1863, so very different a state of public 
feeling from that which prevailed in 1817, in 
1819, and in 1830, I remarked, in a speech in 
Scotland, that the people seemed to have adopted 
a motto inscribed on a stone at the side of the 
road at the top of one of their Scotch mountains, 
‘Rest and be thankful.’ Ll added that, for my 
0 I was not disposed to quarrel with that 
eeling at that time ; although, doubtless, there 
were other hills to be climbed, and other roads to 
be made. It was sufficiently obvious, I thought, 
without my pointing it out, that neither the road- 
maker nor the traveller, when he has got to the 
top of the hill, though he may rest his weary limbs 
and contemplate for a time with gratitude and 
admiration the space he has traversed, and the 
prospect around him, thinks of making a per- 
petual bivouac on the summit he has reached. 
He may hope, indeed, that his future course may 
be less arduous, the rocks less steep, the torrents 
less difficult to traverse, the marsh less unsafe 
to the tread ; but he will still move on after his 








_ reform, to be submitted to Lord Grey, and if 





period of repose, and pursue his journey all the | 


more confident in his path from the success he 
has already achieved. 


Lord Russell presents an elaborate statis- 
tical statement of the great diminution of 
capital punishments since 1823, showing the 
average number of sentences to death in the 
ten years 1853-62 to be only 50°9, and of 
executions, 11°1, whereas in the ten years 
1823-32 the average of sentences was 1,274°5, 
and of executions, 56°3, and he winds up by 
announcing his conviction that the punish- 
ment of death may be safely and advan- 
tageously abolished in England :— 


For my own 
moment either the right of a community to 
inflict the punishment of death, or the ex- 
pediency of exercising that right in certain 
states of society. But when I turn from that 
abstract right and that abstract expediency to 
our own state of society—when I consider how 
difficult it is for any judge to separate the case 
which requires inflexible justice from that which 
admits the force of mitigating circumstances 
—how invidious the task of the Secretary of 
State in dispensing the mercy of the Crown— 
how critical the comments made by the public— 
how soon the object of general horror becomes 
the theme of sympathy and pity—how narrow 
and how limited the cmnaiehe given by this 


condign and awful punishment—how brutal the 
scene of the execution—I come to the conclusion 
that nothing would be lost to justice, nothing 
lost_to the preservation of innocent life, if the 
punishment of death were altogether abolished. 


But the part of the Introduction which will 


art, I do not doubt for a | 














have most interest for a large number of 
readers, giving hope to some and causing fear 
to others, is the intimation of Lord Russell’s 
feelings with regard to an extension of the 
franchise, with a view to larger admission of 
members of the working class. Looking 
at Lord Russell’s statement on this subject 
without political bias, which does not belong | 





to this journal, and treating his political | 
manifesto as a literary performance or an 

essay on government, we should have been 

glad to see more precision of statement and | 
clearness of language :— 

I should be glad to see the sound morals and | 
clear intelligence of the best of the working 
classes more fully represented. They are kept 
out of the franchise which Ministers of the | 
Crown have repeatedly asked for them, partly 
by the jealousy of the present holders of the 
suffrage, and partly by a vague fear that by their 
greater numbers they will swallow up all other 
classes. Both these obstacles may be removed 
by a judicious modification of the proposed suf- 
frage, and by a happy sense on the part of the | 
public that an addition of the votes of the most 
intelligent of the working classes to the consti- | 
tuent body will form a security, and not adanger. | 


Lord Russell does not explain what is the 
precise modification of the suffrage which he | 
would think judicious. As to the other limb 
of the sentence, Lord Russell cannot really 
mean or think that a mere ‘ happy sense on 
the part of the public’ will itself convert | 
danger into security, and so remove the ex- 
isting fears. 

The Introduction contains some very inte- 
resting particulars of the history of the Re- 
form Bill, confirming remarks lately made in 
this journal in the notice of Mr. Molesworth’s 
work :— 

Soon after Lord Grey had formed his ministry, 
Lord Durham asked me to call upon him in 
Cleveland-row. He informed me that Lord Grey 
wished him to consult me with respect to the 
formation of a committee to draw up the outlines | 
of a plan of parliamentary reform. After some 
deliberation, we agreed to propose to Sir James | 
Graham, then First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Lord Duncannon, then First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, to form with us a committee | 
for this purpose. Lord Durham then asked me 
to frame, for the consideration of the committee, 
a sketch of the principal heads of a measure of 


approved by him, to be proposed to the Cabinet. 


Lord Russell prints the memorandum of | 
his original plan submitted to this com- 
mittee, showing the parts approved and those | 
rejected. He proposed to disfranchise fifty 
boroughs of the smallest population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1821, and to deprive | 
fifty more of the least considerable boroughs | 
of one member each; also, to give parlia- | 
mentary representation to eighteen large | 
towns, four or six additional members to un- | 
represented parts of London, and two addi- | 
tional members to each of twenty counties. | 
All this was approved by the committee. | 
They did not approve a proposal of his to 
give the right of voting to all persons quali- 
fied to serve on juries. They decided on 
giving the right of voting in towns to house- | 
holders valued at 10/. a-year, Lord John | 
Russell having suggested 10/. or 151. He 
further proposed that copyholders and lease- | 
holders having an interest of more than | 
twenty-one years should vote in counties, | 
and that no new right of voting should be 
acquired in counties by any property of less 
value than 10/1. a-year. The first of these 
two proposals was adopted, the second re- 
jected, by the committee. Other proposals 
relating to polling, that in cities and 
boro¥ghs the poll should finish on the 
second day, and that in counties the poll 
should be taken in hundreds or divisions, 
were also approved :— 


When the proposals were completed, Lord 
Durham wrote an admirable report upon the 
plan, which was presented, in the name of the 


committee, to Lord Grey. The plan, approved 
by him, was unanimously adopted by the Cabi- 
net, and Lord Grey, ing it himself to 


Brighton, explained it fully to the King, b 
whom it was readily and cheerfully canatbenied, 
It should be mentioned that, in one of the last 
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| forth. 


_ the general tendency of this 


_ of ancient legislation. 
| ever, the first disposition of a lawyer, it must be 


with power and office by their rofessi 

all members of the Church have pm a alten. 
dency, not easily overcome, to take the side of 
Government ; and those who desire to rise to 
distinction in the hierarchy generally make a 


days of our sittings, vote by ballot was, against 
m4 earnest advice, adopted by the committee. 
It was, on the recommendation of Lord Grey, 
omitted by the Cabinet. In talking over the 
whole matter with Lord Grey, I stated my im- 
pression that, if the plan was kept secret till-the 
moment of its being announced to Parliament, 
its popularity would ensure its success ; but that, 
rematurely divulged, an adverse vote might 
stifle the infant in its cradle. In this opimon 
Lord Grey fully concurred, and so strongly im- 
pressed upon his colleagues the necessity of 
secrecy, that, of more than thirty persons who 


knew the plan, not one was found indiscreet. 


The chief interest of this book lies, of 
course, in the Introduction. Lord Russell 
states, in a short preface, that he had long 
intended to publish a new edition of this 
essay, and that he was struck, for the first 
time, when he came to prepare it, with ‘ the 
vast difference which exists between the state 
of affairs in 1823 and their present condition.’ 
Therefore he found himself obliged to choose 
one of two alternatives : ‘ Either I must have 
added innumerable notes, and altered a great 
part of the work, to make the new patches fit 
into the old garment, or I must write an 


| introduction explaining the great changes 


which the last forty years have brought 
I have preferred the latter course.’ 
We imagine that the noble author did not 
take very long to decide in favour of the 
Introduction. We do not, however, see why 
there should not have been both Introduction 
and supplemental notes in the body of the 
work. If the work was worth reviving after 


_ the lapse of forty years, it was worth the ad- 


ditional labour needed for correction andaddi- 
tion to adapt it to the present state of facts. 
It seems rather absurd to present the public 


_in 1865 with chapters on Poor-laws, Consti- 


tution of the House of Commons, Influence 
of the Crown, &c., describing things as they 
were in 1823. We cannot but think, also, that 
Lord Russell would in some respect have 
consulted more the interests of his own fame 
and reputation by suppressions and revisions 
of much that he has reprinted unchanged. 
Having already quoted largely from the In- 
troduction, we shall conclude with some ex- 
tracts from the essay itself. It is impossible 
to read the following passage without seeing 
that the author must in his mind have 
pointed many of his general strictures at 
individuals. Forty years have passed, the 
personal references have lost their force and 


_ interest, and there have been great changes. 


Giving full weight to the qualifications of the 
strong censures of lawyers and clergy in this 
passage, we think that the present reproduc- 
tion of such a passage without change or 
comment is hardly in unison with the emi- 
nent author’s age and position :— 


Of the law much has been already said. It is 
rofession to give 
men a rooted attachment to the institutions by 
whose rules all their decisions are made. But 
their attachment, it must be confessed, is seldom 
of a very discriminating nature ; and if, on the 
one hand, they kindle with indignation when the 
ancient rights of the people are trampled upon, 
on the other, they fire with almost equal zeal if 
an attempt is made to moderate the cruel spirit 
Generally speaking, how- 


confessed, is to inquire boldly and argue ly 
on public abuses. They are not apt to ind 
any bigoted reverence for the depositaries of 
power ; and on the other hand they value li 
as the guardian of free speech. But the close of 
a lawyer's life is not always conformable to his 
outset ; many who commence by too warm an 
admiration for popular privileges, end by too 
frigid a contempt for all enthusiasm. Com- 
mencing with the vanity of popular harangues, 
- sometimes ,o by the meanest calculations 
of avarice. So uently has such a change 
happened, though indeed but seldom in proportion 
to the whole number of lawyers, that the pro- 
fession has become, we have seen how unjustly, 
a byeword with many for apostacy and ae 
e Church has not to reproach itself with the 
same tergiversation in its members. Connected 
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displa servility as the surest means of eleva- 
tion ; yon raised, by some rare accident, from 
real merit, superadd a varnish of adulation to 
their other acquirements. Yet it must be said 
that a ringing ing Churchman has not that scoffin 
of virtue, and affected disbelief of al 
principle, which distinguish the apostate 
r. These symptoms arise from galled and 
irritated conscience, and therefore are not seen in 
the clergy, who gain from habits and education 
a genuine and sincere belief in the duty of sub- 
mission to the powers that be. There are, how- 
ever, a number of clergymen whose honourable 
and enlightened opinions make them at once 
proscribed and respected. 
We quote one more passage from the 
essay, on ‘ The Influence of Honours’ :— 
Among the higher classes of society, no re- 
ward operates more effectually than a star, an 
earldom, or a marquisate. Persons of great 
wealth are not to te caught by a pecuniary 
bribe ; they are above the temptation of mere 
money ; indeed, there are some who, being al- 
ready in possession of large fortunes, imagine 
they show a very high spirit when they refuse 
an office which joins a salary they do not want 
to labour they do not like. But if these persons 
are offered a ribbon or a step in the peerage, they 
no longer feel the same reluctance ; on the con- 
, they imagine it shows a disinterested 
spirit to accept, and even solicit, a favour which 
costs the country nothing. Thus, many who 
cannot be caught by the bait of covetousness, 
are caught by the bait of vanity, and render 
themselves the obliged servants of a minister 
for the sake of a nominal honour. Indeed, 
so effectual is this tie upon a class of men 
who can be influenced in no other way, that 
it was one of the great means of government 
employed by Louis XIV. to attach his nobility 
to his person. To receive, indeed, the star of an 
order of knighthood as a recompense for services 
performed either in the Cabinet or in the field, 
to be thus marked out by the sovereign for the 
res and admiration of his people, is indeed 
an honour of which an honest man may well be 
proud ; but when these illustrations are given to 
those who have no claim but that of being born 
noblemen, they form a distinction without a 
difference, and merely point out those who wear 
them as the sworn adherents of the First Lord 
of the Treasury. Thus we have Knights of the 
Garter, Knights of St. Patrick, Knights of the 
Thistle, many of whom have performed all their 
services to their country by deputy, in support- 
ing the minister in the House of Commons. I 
not mention the Order of the Bath, as that 
is generally given to real merit. 


Lord Russell, whose own honours, it need 
not be pointed out, come within the class of 
rewards for public service, and were doubt- 
less forced upon him, will probably acknow- 
ledge that he hardly took, when he was 
younger, sufficient account of the uses in a 
polity composed of frail men of baits for 
vanity. 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can ; 

These little things are great for little man. 


Distinctions of rank, titles and honours, are 
an important element of a number of political 
constitutions, including our own, which Lord 
Russell has from first to last declared to be 
matchless ; and whence come the use and 
force of these distinctions, if not from the 
vanity or ambition, call it what you will, 
widely planted in human nature, and ‘ an in- 
firmity of noble minds?” These baits for 
vanity are, after all, among the steadying in- 
fluences of society. There is much inconsis- 
tency in human judgments, and it is true that 
both titles and honours are generally reve- 
renced, and that commoners who refuse peer- 
, or men like Sir Robert Peel or Lord 
Sali who have cared for none of these 
things and taken nothing of what they 
largely gave away, are respected for supe- 
rior greatness. But if all men of mark 
and merit were like them, and political 
honours, spurned by the deserving, fell 
exclusively to those whom our author de- 
scribes as having ‘no claim but that of being 
Dorn noblemen,’ the salt would lose its 
savour, and the honours cease to be honour- 
+H There is no doubt that this work, now 
revived, will be read by many who never 
before had seen, or perhaps even heard of it. 
The author's political fame and station will 
ensure this; and we could wish that he may 





yet turn any opportunities of leisure to profit 
by a careful revision of his youthful per- 
formance, which does not always exhibit the 
mitis sapientia ascribed by Tom Moore’s 
friendly enthusiasm, and contains regretable 
crudities and asperities. 





MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 


Moliére Characters. By Charles Cowden Clarke. 
(Edinburgh : William P. Nimmo.) 





T the time of the ‘ Tercentenary’ there | 


appeared in All the Year Round an 
amusing article on ‘Shakespeare viewed as 
a Hat-peg,’ in which the perseverance of 
petty critics and commentators in using the 
magic name for their own glorification was 
described in terms of telling ridicule. Many 


writers of various degrees of merit have hung | 


their ideas on that peg for years; many 
speculators have forced themselves into pro- 
minence under the protection of that name. 
But few recent interpreters of Shakespeare 
have ‘interpreted’ him more persistently 
than Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, each of 
whom must share the responsibility of 
the doings of the other, as they always 
profess to write in concert. Mr. Clarke has 
hung so many hats, good, bad, and indifferent, 
on the Shakespearian peg, that he at last 
exhausted its sustaining powers, and has 
been obliged to look round for a new one. 
And in an evil hour he bethought him of 
Moliére. 

Moliére, like Shakespeare, is one of those 
fixed stars of literature whose lustre the 
lightest and most passing cloud is scarcely 
permitted to dim. To him, as to Shakes- 
peare, his countrymen have ever loved to at- 
tribute infallibility, and have made virtues 
of his very faults, But this literary hero- 
worship has brought ill consequences in both 
instances, and we believe that the noble 
poetry of the one and the strong satire of 
the other would be better appreciated and 
understood by many who now neglect to 
study them, if they were not called upon to 
believe that ‘Cymbeline’ is a good acting 
play—that Belch and Aguecheek were 
family names in Illyria, and Bottom and 
Snout at Athens; or, as Mr. Cowden 
Clarke would have us think, that Molitre 
had some hidden meaning in his constant 
use of the name of Sganarelle. A few 
bold critics have not been wanting who go 
to the opposite extreme, attack Shakespeare 
as Voltaire attacked him, or say of Moliére 
that his comedies are absurd caricatures. 
Nor do we think this charge entirely un- 
founded. We do not believe, for instance, 
that M. Jourdain was a whit more pos- 
sible a being in his day than that prince 
of farcical characters, Sam Weller, is in our 
own. But if the charge be true, it 
does not follow that its truth detracts 
much or at all from the merits of the drama- 
tist. The essential difference between French 
and English comedy has before now been 
clearly pointed out. All the best comedies of 
Molitre, the father and master of the art in 
France, are written with a marked purpose— 
to satirise some particular class, or to lash 
some special vice—and their very names 
show it. The hero of ‘L’Avare’ is an em- 
bodiment of avarice. ‘Les Precieuses Ridi- 
cules’ struck hard at a fashionable folly. 
‘ Tartutfe ’ attacked a class, and the favourite 
vice of that class, hypocrisy ; while some- 
times a particular quality is made the subject 
more of praise than blame, as in ‘ Le Misan- 
trope.’ In the same way, a special purpose 
is apparent in ‘L’Ecole des Maris’ and 
‘L’Ecole des Femmes.’ ‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme’ is said to have been a per- 





and writers of that school. It has been said 
that Shakespeare’s comedies are ‘for all 
time,’ and so they are; but that is partly 
because, in another sense, they are of no 
time. Their object is the development of 
character, not of a characteristic quality ; 
they draw a picture of life as a whole, irre- 
spective of date or period, not a partial or 
class portrait. Which is the higher form of 
comedy, we do not attempt to decide. But it 
must be borne in mind that if the mission of 
the drama is to be a teacher of morals—if it 
is to have a practical, a direct effect on life, 
and to hit ‘folly as it flies ’—it can only fulfil 
that mission in the form in which Molitre 
wrote. And that the French people, who are 
supreme in matters of taste, hold this to be 
the true end of comedy, is, we think, evident 
from the position they assign to Molitre ; 
otherwise it would be hard to account for the 
undisputed pre-eminence of that position in a 
country which has produced such a master of 
the other school as Beaumarchais. Certainly 
there is no clearer proof of the greatness of 
Moliere than the keen pleasure with which his 
comedies, written essentially for his own 
time, may be read now. It is a pleasure 
difficult to analyse; for if his heroes are 
usually but the incarnation of some one 
quality, his minor characters are but constant 
reproductions of a limited number of types. 
The intriguing valet and the pert chamber- 
maid, the sentimental lover approved by the 
young lady, and the foolish lover encouraged 
by the ‘stern parent,’ prototype of all the 
fathers of modern farce, are always the same 
people under different circumstances—the 
shapes in the kaleidoscope shaken into chang- 
ing combinations. Nor will we enter into 
the vexed question whether the great drama- 
tist is chiefly remarkable for his wit, humour, 
or fun; believing as we do, that it is impos- 
sible clearly to distinguish between these 
qualities. All honour, to take no higher 
ground, to the writer whose pages supply un- 
tailing food for honest laughter—and there 
are few in that respect equal to Molitre. 
Over-praised or over-blamed, his place in 
literature is assured, and he could well dis- 
pense with the eulogiums of Mr. Cowden 
Clarke. ‘Notre grand comique,’ says M. 
Philaréte Chasles in his preface to the ‘ Prin- 
cesse d’ Elide,’ ‘n’a pas besoin qu’on le loue 
aux dépens de la vérité.’ 

But this is not Mr. Clarke’s opinion. The 
means by which he has produced some 300 
pages of unqualified panegyric may serve as 
a useful lesson to students of the art of book- 
making. How much consideration he has 
thought it necessary to bestow on his subject 
before writing a book may be inferred from 
what he says about the relative merits of 
prose and verse in French comedy. In one 
place he writes (of French rhyme) :— 

If its regular cadence ill adapt it for the bursts 
and tempests of tragedy-speech, its chiming (!) 
elegance, airiess, and vivacity render it ex- 
quisitely appropriate for comic dialogue. In the 
hands of so great a master as Moliére it becomes 
a delightful medium for his gay sallies, his 
humorous rejoinders, his keen sarcasms. The 
majority of Moliére’s plays are written in the 


| jingle of rhyme ; and here I think it adds vivacity 


to their sprightliness. 


(P. 5.) 

And in another place (p. 220) :— 

The ‘ Precieuses Ridicules’ being written in 
plain prose, is with myself a circumstance in its 
favour. Although Moliére’s versification is flow- 
ing, unpremeditated, and as natural as versified 
dialogue can be, yet the artificiality of rhyme— 
and the formal monotony of French rhyme in 
particular—presents a serious obstruction to the 
naturalness of dramatic composition. , 
This play and some other of his first-class pro- 


| ductions being written in prose I cannot but feel 
to be not only an advantage in favour of the 


sonal caricature, and ‘ Le Festin de Pierre’ | 


is but an adaptation of a popular legend to a 
moral purpose. If the rule in Moliére’s come- 
dies be as is suggested, never was rule better 
confirmed by exceptions ; for the weakest of 
the plays are those which are written 
with no purpose of this kind. Very dif- 
ferent was the English view of the ius- 
sion of comedy as taken by Shakespeare and 
also by Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
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naturalness in the effect of the piece, but the 


| absence of the rhyme to be a positive relief, 


Whence it appears that much may be said 
on both sides, and that Mr. Clarke is willing 
to risk his character for consistency in order 
to do full justice to his subject. The extracts 
we have given will serve also as good speci- 
mens of Mr. Clarke’s curious vocabulary, and 
of his peculiar knack of wrapping the fewest 
possible ideas in the greatest possible number 
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of words, of which we cannot resist giving 
one more example :— 

There are some physiognomic betrayals which 
it were mere prejudice or obtuseness to disallow 
—and of these, Moliére’s features beamed an ex- 
pression of intellectual and affectionate beauty 
that consummated the charm in their linear 
combination. 

But even such sentiments as these can- 
not be expanded into a book; so we are 
treated to a full account of the plots of 
each and all of Molitre’s plays, down to 
the merest piéce de circonstance, written 
to order in a week for the amusement 
of the great king. And we have a short 
‘sketch of the poet’s life,’ from which 
is carefully omitted the interesting story of 
his early days, when he was the pet and pro- 
tégé of Ninon de l’Enclos and her brilliant 
little court. But to compensate for that, we 
have a series of extraordinary translations in 
rhyme of the metrical plays, from which we 
select a few passages at random :— 

For my part, I think such suspicions are infa- 
mous ! 

Do we live among Turks, that locking-up’s right 
for us ? 

There, I have heard, they treat women as bond- 
slaves, 

Which perhaps is the reason they’re cursed-of- 

God knaves. 


Ecole des Maris, Act 1, sc. ii. 
By no means I tell you ; we should lash without 


pity , 
That 6 | diotis triffic | In false 4 | mixbIli | ty. 


What ! go and tell bluntly poor old Lady Newty, 
A woman of her age can’t set up for beauty ! 
Misantrope, Act 1, sc. 1. 

Six consecutive pages are sometimes filled 
with these, as Mr. Clarke himself calls them 
with as much truth as modesty, ‘ doggerel 
attempts.” From his translations of the 
prose plays we cull one flower, which will 
give an idea of the French scholarship re- 
quired of him who would make a book about 
Moliere. The famous phrase, ‘Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galéere ?’ is thus trans- 
lated (in type of various size and with seve- 
ral hyphens, to give greater force to the 
original), ‘What the deuce did he do aboard 
that galley!’ a version which leaves us in 
doubt whether Mr. Clarke’s French or his 
English stands most in need of repair. Our 
last selection shall be an instance of his deter- 
mination to see nothing but perfection in 
Moliere. Describing ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,’ he thus writes :— 

The play is constructed on the true principles 
of art—the art of writing up to a climax. The 
rst three acts are legitimate and pure comedy: in 
the last two the very carnival of farce reigns. 

This comedy rising to a farcical climax re- 
minds us of the saying of a box-keeper whom 
we once saw intently watching Fechter’s 
‘Hamlet.’ ‘I never misses a night of this,’ 
he said, ‘ Amlet used to be poor sort of stuff ; 
but Mr. Fetcher (sic) makes it as good asa 
mellerdram.’ 

There are few educated Englishmen now-a- 
days who do not know enough French to 
read Moliére in the original ; and as Sainte 
Beuve has said, ‘Chaque homme de plus 
qui sait lire est un lecteur de plus pour 
Molitre.’ But we much fear that they who 
know no French will hardly be tempted by 
this book to enter on a new course of study, 
or will clearly discern the merits of the original 
through the translator’s ‘doggerel ;’ and to 
Mr. Clarke and his last literary venture may 
be not unfairly applied the expression which 
he has so remarkably rendered into English 
—‘ Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?’ 








MR. ARNOLD ON LORD DALHOUSIE’S 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The Marquis of Dalhousie’s Administration of 
British India. Volume the Second. Con- 
taining the Annexation of Pegu, Nagpore, and 
Oudh ; and a General Review of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Rule in India. By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 


R. ARNOLD’S second volume is less ela- 
borate than his first. The same space 


which was devoted to the affairs of the Punjab 
ig now made to comprise all the other annexa- 








tions, as well. as domestic administration. 
The author justifies the distribution by class- 
ing the acquisition and settlement of the 
Land of the Five Rivers as Lord Dalhousie’s 
great work, as his entire and undivided 
achievement from beginning to end, and as 
standing almost alone among his chief mea- 
sures, unchallenged by adverse criticism. 
The conclusion, he avows, has been produced 
under much personal difficulty—distracting 
literary work and a severe domestic misfor- 
tune, to which he makes a feeling allusion. 
Nevertheless, his latter labours, though not 
always distinguished by the precision of an 
historical style—though impulsive sometimes, 
and even sketchy—need no apology for what 
they include. 

Mr. Arnold’s estimate of the character and 
abilities of Lord Dalhousie was tolerably well 
enforced in the former volume. The Pun- 
jab policy, unchallenged by others, was not 
likely to be questioned by him. But he is 
no blind eulogist, and deals freely enough 
with some of the later acts of his hero, with 
proper reference, however, to the fact that 
Lord Dalhousie was not the inventor of an- 
nexation, and that from the first establish- 
ment of our rule in India a policy of peace 
and a practice of war marked the career of 
the East India Company, which took its ter- 
ritorial gains as reluctantly as if they were 
losses. This’ Mr. Arnold frankly admits— 
that ‘ after his taste of conquest in the Five 
Waters, a new spirit seized the Marquis of 
Dalhousie ;’ that ‘a passion for imperial 
symmetry undoubtedly possessed him, and 
grew as he gazed upon the map of India.’ 
Not that his policy was altogether suggested 
by success, for ‘ his nature had already in it 
the elements that worked in the great annex- 
ing pro-consuls and pro-preetors of Rome, 
although constrained by another and stricter 
morality ; and with this innate disposition, 
to have dealt with kingdoms, to have trans- 
ferred the ‘‘ Mountain of Light” from the 
**Kulgi” of Runjeet to the crown of Victoria, 
to nominate princes in all but name and state 
to new provinces, instead of merely passing 
contingent bills in Council, drew all the king 
out in heart of Lord Dalhousie.’ So far back 
indeed as 1848, we are reminded that he had, 
in his own words, put forth opinions to the 
effect that it was expedient for the dominant 
power in India to absorb those independent 
states that broke the map, and to complete 
the coast line, if possible, wherever the crim- 
son edge was interrupted—from Kurrachee 
to the Straits of Sunda ; and further, that it 
was his repeatedly expressed principle, that to 
pursue this policy, the British Goverment 
might justly avail itself of every fair technical 
ground, such as in common law would de- 
clare a right. But granting that the ‘ pas- 
sion’ was awakened by the annexation of the 
Punjab, there were special reasons, which the 
author urges, why the thoughts of the Go- 
vernor-General should have been turned to 
Burmah—reasons beyond those found in 
blue books, which are seldom able to tell the 
whole truth. It was because the Americans 
and the French were busy in the Eastern 
seas, and notably looking towards the 
Delta of the Irrawaddi, that the hiatus 
between Arracan and Moulmein disquieted 
the watchful ruler. Our Burmah traders 
had been subject to chronic insult ever 
since the treaty of Yandaboo; if we 
forgave the King of the Golden Foot, other 
— might be less considerate; and a 

ondicherry or Travancore, on the east coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, was the vision which 
seemed to Lord Dalhousie to threaten British 
India. He accordingly embarked in the 
second Burmese war, and gained an unbroken 
line of seaboard, at the price, Mr. Arnold 
considers, ‘of what may be called ‘‘ diplo- 
matic injustice.”’ The course taken by the 
Governor-General would not be justified by the 
council tables of Europe, since the offending 
court seems to have been ‘ bent on securi 
peace—with as much show of dignified delay 
as possible—had not the King’s vessel been 
seized at her moorings, and submission been 
thus made to appear degradation in the eyes 
of subjects who obey only what they see is 
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feared.’ But this, the author argues, is not 
the age when the rights of kings are so 
delicately regarded, that such a question 
should begin and end with the throne ; and 
Lord Dalhousie annexed a country that met 
us half way with the wish for annexation, and 
made British subjects of a people who rose 
everywhere on our behalf before they were 
well assured of our protection. It is not the 
mere benefit conferred upon the country that 
Mr. Arnold urges; that argument would 
apply to Oudh and elsewhere; it is the 
desire of the people that the benefit should 
be conferred, expressed in open and unmis- 
takable form; and this, we agree with the 
author, goes far to justify the act, in equity, 
if not in diplomacy. 

To the international policy which followed 
Mr. Arnold shows no mercy. Like Mr. 
Kaye, he looks upon Lord Dalhousie’s peace 
victories as the real mistakes of his admi- 
nistration. The merits of these have been so 
recently discussed in our columns, that we 
need not enter upon them again. It is suffi- 
cient to record the author’s opinion, that 
‘whoever can totally disconnect the conduct 
of Lord Dalhousie towards Sattara and the 
Mahrattas, towards the Nizamand NanaSahib, 
towards Jhansi, Nagpore, and Oudh, from 
the great mutiny, must be either very blindly 
devoted to the good name of this states- 
man, or imperfectly acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of each case, and the effect which 
each had, and could not fail to have, on the 
only part of Hindoo society that attends to 
such things. In three of these instances, 
Sattara, Nagpore, and Jhansi, the Governor- 
General not only terrified the native govern- 
ing class throughout India with the s 
of a restless centralization, but struck at the 
root of Hindoo religion, and cut out of 
Hindoo law its highest and gentlest enact- 
ment.’ After giving a fair account of 
the several ‘cases,’ the author goes on to 
say: ‘Lord Dalhousie had in fact deliberately 
conceived. the idea of a homogeneous Indian 
Peninsular, with the British sovereign for 
sole seigneur, the native princes for pen- 
sioned peers, and the native zemindars, offi- 
cers, public servants, and employés, re- 
placed by young gentlemen from Hailey- 
bury.’ With that steady purpose, he broke 
the heart, but not the spirits, of Lukshmi 
Baee, Queen of Jhansi, and Dhoondoo Punt, 
heir of Bithoor ; he brought the grey hairs 
of Banka Baee in sorrow to the funeral pile ; 
overrode a pious law at Sattara and N re, 
and took a sheriff’s officer’s advantage of the 
Nizam at Hyderabad; thrust from his 
shadowy throne that Carnatic prince to 
whose house we owed our first footing in the 
East ; and by a technicality of the law courta, 
refused to the Ranee of Tanjore the crown 
and treasure that belonged to her.’ We 
quote the strongest language which Mr. 
Arnold employs upon this subject, not 
because we altogether endorse it—for it 
is sometimes a little too effective—but 
because we desire to render justice to the 
author for the discrimination with which 
he tempers his general admiration of Lord 
Dalhousie’s character and services. We 
with him, that the Governor-General’s domes- 
tic administration is too little considered by 
those who, by the light of subsequent events, 
cast condemnation upon his career. The 
material improvements which he inaugurated, 
and to a great extent carried out in the coun- 
try, are too little considered by his detrae- 
tors. Yet his fiscal and commercial measures 
were dictated by wisdom and attended by 
success. He did not bring a surplus to the 
revenue—a surplus was scarcely thought of 
in his time; still to him is due a degree of 
advancement undreamed of by his predeces- 
sors. As Mr. Arnold well says— 


In matters of trade and commerce ; in the nice 
adjustment of local governments and councils ; 
in a review and re-establishment of the Civil 
Service ; in purging official ranks of their old 
morality and manners ; in new rules of promo- 
tion, new openings to talent other than h i 
at the Indi ouse ; in prison discipline; in 
education of young India, female as well as male; 
in weaving over the land the first meshes of the 
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railway net ; in - ing along it et path- 
ways the tam ate. thes run our 
er faster farther than Ariel ; - 
postal reforms ; in far-seeing pre tion o 
India! by commercial and maritime legislation, 
has to play in trade ; in 
encouraging wth of cotton, tea, and other 
novel ucts ; in exploiting mineral resources, 
pryjecing and surveying roads, opening rivers 
a ; in Titanic works of irrigation (a 
branch of labour which is alone a boon to eastern 
lands, and has made dynasties endure there) ; 
and, finally, in dealing with the sad superstitions 
and cruelties of the its human sacrifices, 
its: bloody religious rites, infanticide, Thuggee, 
Suttee, and the rest—in a manner that may 
have hastened the rebellion, but certainly brought 
nearer the abolition of them : by each and all of 
these, and many acts besides, the Marquis of 
Dalhousie has left his name engraved on the face 
of India ; and merely thus to enumerate them is 
to'show that in the space that remains the 
briefest mention must suffice for some, and that 
none can have a completely just consideration. 


Mr. Arnold takes Oudh out of the general 
catalogue of Lord Dalhousie’s annexations, 
for the reason that the measure, as carried 
out, was not the one proposed by the Go- 
vernor-General, who recommended the ad- 
ministration of the country by the British 
power, leaving to Wajid Ally the titular 
sovereignty. In discussing this question, 
the author goes carefully over the ground 
which we have recently traversed with Mr. 
Kaye, and comes to a similar conclusion with 
that writer as to the rights of our Govern- 
ment under the treaty of 1801, which rights 
still remain to us, owing to the treaty of 
1837 not having been ratified. Apart from 
the unfortunate circumstances attending the 
latter treaty, which Lord Auckland ought 
never to have allowed to remain in a state of 
uncertainty, there can be no more doubt of 
the justice of the annexation than of the 
benefits conferred upon the province by the 
act; but the time was ill chosen, and to 
Lord Dalhousie is due the credit of having 
urged a less thorough policy, which would 
probably have averted many, if not all, of 
the evils that ensued. When Wajid Ally 
was.on the throne, his name was inseparable 
from the most infamous public rule, and the 
most infamous private life, that can be pos- 
sible, even in the East. Once deposed, his 
crimes were forgotten in his misfortunes ; he 
was a monarch in exile, an object of sympathy 
and sentiment; and even among our own 
countrymen, those who knew him best and 
detested him most, could still find pity for 
his fallen state. 


There is a delicate question concerning 
Burmah, as we have seen, and the acquisi- 
tion of the ‘lapsed’ states we believe to be 
indefensible ; but, with regard to the Punjab 
and Oudh, we agree with Mr. Arnold, Lord 
Dalhousie deserves the reverse of reproach. 
There is this consideration, too, which indis- 
ermninate denouncers of the dead lion too 
frequently commit : the seeds of the mutiny 
were sown long before Lord Dalhousie’s 
time ; the outbreak would have taken place 
sooner or later in the natural course of 
things, as antivipated by Sir Thomas Munro, 
and it is very questionable whether we should 
ever have been able to put it down without 
the help of the Punjab, to say nothing of 
other acquired territory. Moreover, it should 
be. remembered that Lord Dalhousie, if in- 
deed he raised it, was the man of all others 
to have weathered the storm. Had he not 
been himself stricken down, had he been 
able to remain at the helm to take the con- 

ces of his own course, the chances 

are, that though we should have heard of a 
mistake about some cartridges, and 
: oe em un “ ae we should 
ave of the principal events of 

1857 and 1858, with all their esieetaring 
hotrors. It is very easy for critics, by the 
t of subsequent discoveries, to show what 

e Governor-General ought to have done, 
and what he ought not to have done ; but 
nobody near him at. the time could see 
into the future than himself, The 
fault of his administration was, as Mr. 
says, the neglect of the native army, 





which in his hands might have been moulded 
into control ; and it is ame eee be regretted 
that his imperial nature led him to slight the 
opinions of more than one great military 
chief upon this head. For the rest, as per- 
sonal feeling loses its force, few will be found 
to deny that Lord Dalhousie was one of the 
ablest of our rulers in India, and that, as a 
man, he had most of the elements of great- 
ness ; that he worked for the honour of his 
country, and sacrificed himself to the task ; 
and that, though his policy has provoked 
some disasters, it has borne many good 
fruits; while it is a fact that in the land 
which he governed with a somewhat stern 
hand his name is never mentioned but with 
respect. Such an estimate of its hero the 
work before us is well calculated to encourage 
among those who take a harsher view of his 
character and actions; while the intimate 
knowledge of the writer, conveyed in vigo- 
rous, picturesque, and pointed style, should 
recommend it to all classes of readers. 








AN OLD SCOTCH POEM. 


Ane Compendious and Breue Tractate Concernyng 
ye Office and Dewtie of Kyngis, Spirituall 
Pastoris, and Temporall Iugis. Laitle Com- 
pylit be William Lauder, for the Faithfull 

nstructioun of Kyngis and Prencis. Edited 
by Fitzedward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon., 
Professor of the Sanskrit 7 ag and Lite- 
rature in King’s College, London. (London : 
Published for the Early English Text Society, 
by Trubner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 1864.) 


EEING that our own Roxburghe and other 
similar clubs eschew old Scotch, while the 
Bannatyne Club, with kindred institutions of 
Scotland, leave old English to the exclusive 
patronage of Englishmen, we welcome a 
society which liberally embraces in its pur- 
view alike the literature of the North and 
that of the South. It is at least deserving of 
note, likewise, that the new society publishes 
from motives of utility, and not as a mere 
luxury. Its selection of typography, that 
of Mr. Austin, secures, however, we need 
scarcely say, everything of neatness that the 
most fastidious eye could desire. Its books 
are to be bought, and, as they are issued on 
experiment, at rates which seem very reason- 
able. Their editors work gratuitously, but, 
so far as we can discover, none the less care- 
fully on that account. Two of these editors, 
Mr. Morris and Mr. Furnivall, are already 
known to readers of our pages. The field is 
now taken by a third. 

William Lauder, we are told, has hitherto 
escaped all compilers of biographical diction- 
aries, and is noticed by only one biblio- 
grapher. We are referred to Bohn’s edition 
of Lowndes ; and there, on turning to the 
reference, we find four lines about him. 
Yet, like many another, his writings, whether 
for philological ends or because of their 
intrinsic merit, are worthy of resuscitation. 

First of the man; and, considering his 
obscurity, he could little have expected 
that so many particulars of his uneventful 
life were to outlive the wear of three cen- 
turies. A very satisfactory biography of 
him has been supplied to the editor of his 
Compendious Tractate by Mr. David Laing, 
of Edinburgh, the highest living authority on 
the ancient literature of his countrymen. Its 
sources are manuscript records. 


Lauder flourished during the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Of his parentage nothing 
has been ascertained. He was a native of 
Lothian, and was born about the year 1520. 
In 1537 he was incorporated in St. Salvator’s 
College, in the University of St. Andrew’s. 
In 1554 a ‘ litill farsche and play’ of his com- 
posing was ‘playit afoir the Quenis Grace.’ 

e occasion was the arrival in Edinburgh of 
the Queen Dowager, Mary of Guise, from 
France. Four years later, Lauder produced 


a morality.’ The purpose of its exhibition 
was to celebrate the marriage of the young 
Scotch Queen with Francis, Daupbin of 
France, at Paris, in July, 1558. Neither of 
the forementioned dramatic compositions has 
come down to us. In the latter, for which 
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its author was paid 101., the chief personages 
were the Seven Planets and Cupido. 

Of Lauder’s surviving works, that now re- 
published seems to be the principal. It was 
first printed in 1556. Only two copies of the 
edition of that year are known to be in exis- 
tence ; and these must long have Jurked in 
most unfrequented corners, or doubtless, if 
not reprinted, they would at least have at- 
tracted the attention of an Irving or a 
Jamieson. 

At the time when he wrote his Compen- 
dious Tractate, Lauder was a Romanist, and 
in all probability was a priest. If one may 
judge from the titles of his subsequent com- 
positions, he gained nothing in charity, while 
he progressed perceptibly in confidence, in 
turning Protestant. The compositions ad- 
verted to are two in number, both of in- 
considerable extent, and were printed before 
1572. One of these tracts has the following 
title: ‘Ane prettie Mirrour, or Conference 
betuix the Faithfull Protestant and the Dis- 
semblit false Hypocreit,’ &c.; in 4to, four 
leaves, black letter. The other is entitled : 
‘Ane Godlie Tractate, or Mirrour, Quhair- 
intill may be easilie perceauit quho thay be 
that ar Ingraftit in to Christ, and quho ar 
nocht,’ d&e., ‘Compylit in Metre, be William 
Lauder, Minister of the Word of God.’ This 
latter tract contains fourteen leaves, in black 
letter, 4to. On the second leaf from the end 
is a poem, entitled, ‘The Lamentatioun of 
the Pure Twiching the Miserabill Estait of 
the Present Warld. Compylit be William 
Lauder. At Perth. Primo Februarie, 1568 
[1568-9 ].’ 

He died at Candlemas, 1572—that is to 
say, in February, 1572-3—leaving a widow. 
The poor man was quite right when, on as- 
suming the yoke of Calvin, he took to him- 
self a helpmeet, in partial compensation 
therefor. 

The Convpendious Tractate was first re- 
printed by the Reverend Peter Hall, in the — 
Crypt, in 1827. But the Crypt is virtually 
unknown ; and its editor does not appear to 
have set much store by exactness. Nor had 
he, in undertaking Lauder, bestowed on 
his task the study requisite for a scholarly 
execution of it. Even so slight a disguise of 
a common word as weine for ween is enough 
to perplex him; and he queries whether it 
means merit, or expect. Again, faliing to see 
pregnant in pringnant, he proposes to ally it 
with prink; he thinks tinsaill, ‘loss,’ to be 
a form of tinsel; and he explains waird, 
‘bestowed,’ by taken care of. It does not 
surprise us, then, that he totally misappre- 
hends the words italicized in the following 
passage :-— 

For Christe did suffer wyllinglie, 
To saif Man Vniuersallie, 

And sched, also guha vnderstude, 
Als gret abundance of his blude 


For the ey sely nakit thyng 
As he sched for the Potent kyng. 


His note on this is as follows: ‘ ‘‘Quha vnder- 
stude” refers to Christ, and would seem to 
signify, ‘‘who understood our nature, and 
knew the infirmities of all men.”’ As he puts 
a comma after also, no doubt he took it to be 
here used in the ordinary acceptation. The 
truth is, that also quha vnderstude means as 
one should understand. But enough of the 
Reverend Peter Hall. 

Scotchmen, very likely, will smile at the 
painstaking micrology of the present editor’s 
annotations ; and some of these annotations 
might, indeed, have been spared. It is 
better, however, that there should be too 
many than too few ; and, if a commentator 
honestly pples with every difficulty, it 
would be hard measure not to indulge him, 
here and there, with a little prolixity. We 
quote a specimen of his way of dealing with 
single words :— 

Lynage.—This word is a derivative of lign, as 
personnage is of personne. The interposition, in 
our modern lineage, of the e before age must 
have been with reference to the French manner 
of pronouncing the — form, lignage. And 
— the epenthetic e has become a syllable by 
1 . 

As we have treated lignage, so—only that the 
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inserted vowel is i—we have treated billard, 
brillant, gaillard, poignard, vaillant, &e., &e. 
To be consistent, we ought to spell and pro- 
nounce poinant, and not poignant. 

The following extracts from Palsgrave, who 
wrote in 1530, bear directly on the change of 
lignage into lineage :— 

‘ Also, whan so ever these iii letters, gna, 
qne, or gno come to gyther, eyther in a nowne 
substantive or in a verbe, the reder shall sounde 
an i shortly and confusely betwene the n and the 


vowel folowynge. p “ * 


‘Also, all wordes in thefrenche tong whiche, in 
writtyng, ende in age, shall, in redyng and spek- 


yng, sounde an i betwene @ and gy; as though | 


that a were this diphthong ai.’ — Lesclarcisse- 
ment de la Langue Francoyse, Paris edition of 
1852, p. 8. 

Lignage had, thus, a twofold title to trans- 
formation. 


Although Lauder attracts chiefly by his | 


quaint and somewhat uncouth dialect, he is 


not destitute of a certain facility and power | 


asa poet. Witness the very opening of his 
poem, entitled ‘The Diffinition of Ane Kyng 
and of his Office’ :— 


Thocht God hes creat man to ryng, 

In euery realme to be as king ; 

And to be had in Reuerence, 

And with fer more preheminence, 

During his natural curse and lyfe, 

Abone ye man, ye chyld, and wyfe ; 

To be dred, seruit, and obeyit, 

And as thare maister to be weyit : 
sit is this Kyng bot constitute, 
Vnder God, as ane Substitute, 

To minister, and cause ministrat be, 

Iustice, to all, with equitie ; 

Nother to spair, for lufe nor fede, 

To do dew Lustice to the dede, 

Elyke boith to the ryche and pure, 

And so tyll euery Creature. 

Withoute respect tyll ony wycht, 

Suld kyngs geue euery man thare rycht ; 

Prouidyng that his Lustice be 

Gratiouslie myxit with mercye ; 

Exempyll taking of all kyngis kyng, 

Quhais mercy passith euery thyng. 

No geir sulde do the faltour bye ; 

And kyngs suld heir the pure mans crye, 

And helpe thame, rather, in distres, 

Nor thame that hes the gret ryches. 

To ponysche Vice, and treit virtew, 

This is ane Prencis oftice dew. 


A SHORT AMERICAN TRAMP. 


A Short American Tramp in the Fall of 1864. 
By the Editor of ‘Life in Normandy.’ 8vo. 
(Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 1865.) 


47E owe this book to the geologists, and to 

a desire on the part of the author to 
decide for himself, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, whether he was bound to adopt the 
views of those theorists who believe that the 
whole land of the northern hemisphere was 
plastered over till lately with a thick crust of 
ice, like the sugar on a Twelfth-cake. The 
alternative theory is, that the sea washed 


over the greater part of this land at the | 


period alluded to ; that across this sea drifted 
innumerable icebergs, loaded with gravel and 
mud; and that all the lands now above the 
sea in the two hemispheres within the tem- 
perate and north frigid zones, and covered 
with gravel, were then below the sea level, 
and have undergone elevation. This latter 
was avowedly the author’s view at starting, 
and it remained so on his return. It is the 
view adopted by a large and influential class 
of geologists ; and though combated by others, 
who appeal to the glacier rather than the ice- 
berg to account for the existence of boulders 
and scratches on rocks, it is one that will not 
readily be given up. The advocates of the 
iceberg theory are indebted to the author of 
this ‘tramp’ for a quaint and lively account 
of his American experiences. ‘ Admiring 
all theories,’ he says, ‘wedded to none ; 
attracted by icebergs, attached to glaciers, 
and anxious to choose between them, the 
writer set off for Yankeedoodledum in search 
of cold, hard facts.’ He gives us extracts 
from a very rough journal, which was not 
originally intended for publication. There 
does not seem to have been much in it to 








— 





| of ice moved by the current. 





justify publication beyond the records of the 

direction of ice marks, made with the aid of 

a compass and a pocket aneroid, as he rapidly . 
traversed the coasts of Nova Séotia, New- 

foundland, and Labrador, and then made a 

raid into the Northern States of the Union, 

as far as St. Louis. He deals largely in 

‘slang’ expressions, which may have a 
charm for some readers, but which we venture 
to think might have been modified with 

advantage for the general public, and he 

tells some amusing stories of his intercourse 
with the Bluenoses and the Yankees. 

The geological question involved is of the very 
first importance, and all the facts are worth 
having. There has been for some time past 
a tendency among geologists to study the 
effects of ice in the glacier or attached form, 
without doing justice to the iceberg or de- 
tached form. It follows naturally and almost 
of necessity that the more familiar agent is 
credited with almost the whole wark done. 
Much, no doubt, has been done by glaciers, 
but perhaps not always those results which 
are most frequently seen on the plains and in 
the vallies. Our friend the tramper, rough 
as he seems in his portrait on the title-page, 
has done good service in recording and pub- 
lishing his experience on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

For it is not in Europe or on European 
shores that the power of floating ice can be 
studied and measured. It is no child’s play 
to trace what our author calls the spoor of the 
ice to its home. The journey from Liverpool 
to Halifax, in the month of July, is pleasant 
enough, but the time spent in a country 
steamer while coasting Newfoundland and 
Labrador in July and August requires all the 
enthusiasm of the earnest pursuer of science 
to render it endurable—unless, indeed, as is 
generally the case, money is the object of the 
excursion. The climates of places on the 
east coast of the new world between latitudes 
corresponding to those of London and Bor- 
deaux afford as great and disagreeable con- 
trasts to the climates on this side the Atlantic 
as can well be conceived. The cause of this 
is very clear. It is the existence of marine 
currents, one of which always carries warm 
air and water, while the other conveys a 
flotilla of ice. On the 3lst July, in the 
latitude of London, but on the coast of 
Labrador, we are told that ‘large masses (of 
ice) were stranded everywhere in the offing 
and along shore. . . . All the low rocks in 
the Straits (of Belleisle) are rounded and 
smooth, as if by the constant wear and tear 
Many bergs 
were aground in the centre of the strait. 

Lumps of ice, the fragments of broken 
icebergs, are everywhere aground and afloat 
at all depths.’ A little further north (lati- 
tude of Dublin), on August Ist, 1864, 
‘patches of snow were low down on the hills 
within 100 feet of the sea... . To sea- 
wards five enormous bergs loomed like islands 
through a haze. . . In the foreground 
were great masses of old green rotten Arctic 
ice, all water worn.’ One of the bergs alluded 
to was estimated to measure 300 feet high 
out of the water, and perhaps 900 feet long. 
It was probably 3,000 feet thick. Observa- 
tion convinced our author that striz could 
only be made in deep water by heavy 
icebergs, but he observed polishing going on 
steadily enough with smaller masses stranded 
near the river bank, on the. coast near Belle- 
isle. 

There is evidence of change of level (eleva- 
tion) in the sea bottom and shores of North- 
eastern America to the extent of more than 
an inch per annum, and this is traced with- 
out difficulty for a distance of at least 600 
miles. All along the line of coast scratches 
and strize were found on the rocks, the direc- 
tion being from northerly and easterly quar- 
ters, towards the south and south-west. 
There was nothing that could be attributed 
to glaciers. 

The drift ice is not the only agent employed 
in polishing and striating rocks, for the de- 
tached bergs are preceded every year by a 
continuous mass of ice, drifting along the 
coast. A vast solid raft of floes and bergs 
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more than 150 miles wide, 300 miles long, and 
in some places 3,000 feet thick, is driven 
bodily onwards during the spring months. 
The ice work begins in Spitzbergen, and 
does not finally terminate till latitude 36°, 
its general direction being from north-east to 
south-west. 

How is it, the reader may ask, that this 
vast difference exists? Why does the great 


_ ice-stream, avoiding Norway, sweep against 


| Labrador ? 
- Halifax suffer ? 


_ current carries ice to America. 


Why does Bordeaux escape and 
The answer is at hand, and 
has been already given. The Gulf stream 
brings hot water to Europe—the Aretic 
But again, 


was it always so? Allour gravel and boulder 


_ clay—the perched blocks, the drift, the striz, 





and scratches on rocks, from Scandinavia to 
the Alps, the bones of bears and reindeer 
in the caverns of Central Europe—all these 
are standing evidence to the contrary. -Ice 
was certainly present, in extreme abundance, 
on our side of the Atlantic, during the last 
great geological period, but was it there as 


| glaciers of vast magnitude still attached to 


the mountain, or was it present in the form 
of icebergs, such as may now be observed on 
the other side? The book before us is a 
useful and trustworthy guide in answering 
these questions. The author in his tramp 
followed the strize to their sources as far as 
possible. Had they been due to glaciers, 
some higher ground must have been reached 
in the valleys of which the ice had aceumu- 
lated, but there was nothing of the kimd. 
Throughout the north-eastern part of North 
America all the evidence points icebergs 
drifting across a shallow sea, and subsequent 
elevation of the sea bettom. There is no 
proof of glaciers in the ordinary sense of the 
word having done any part of the work. 

A very small alteration of the physical 
geography of America would alter the set of 
the currents, and thus entirely change the 
climates of all the great seats of civilization. 
It is not possible to determine when the 
change took place that removed from our 
own shores an Arctic climate, and induced 
the condition with which we are familiar ; 
but there can be no greater mistake than’ to 
suppose that the state of affairs existing now 
represents in any way, on either side of the 
ocean, the normal condition of the climate, or 
that it is due merely to latitude and the heat 
received from the sun in the course of the 
year. Nor can we assume that the existing 
state is likely to be permanent, in the face of 
the evidence that land is still slowly swelling 
up in the neighbourhood of Newfoundland 
on the one side, and Scandinavia on the 
other. 

The breaking up of the ice in the great 
rivers of North America is a phenomenon 
always remarkable, and, in reference to the 
question at issue in the volume before us, it 
is of the highest importance. The frontispiece 
to the book before us is an admirable and 
perfect representation of such an event, and 
it has often been described in words. These 
rivers have only acquired their present extent 
in recent times, and the whole of the wide 
tract of country extending from the Atlantic 
coast to the head of the great lakes and the 
line of the Rocky Mountains would seem to 
have been subject to ice-drifts at no distant 
period. At the present time : 


A depression of 100 feet would make New- 
foundland an ron my and join the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the Bay of Fundy. A tide of 
75 feet on one side of a low narrow isthmus 
would be changed into a tide of 6 feet, if the 
barrier were removed. The cold stream which 
now pours south-west through the Straits of 
Belleisle would then pass through straits in New- 
foundland and into the Bay of Fundy. Nova 
Scotia would then become a range of low rocky 
islands, and the cold country of the Bluenoses 
about lat. 44° and 48° would be chilled by 
streams of iced water on both sides, instead of 
one. . . . The same depression would sink great 
sart of New Brunswick and a wide zone in the 
Mester States, and the change would chill the 
climate of the coasts which are now protected 
from Arctic waters by Nova Scotia at least as far 
south as Boston. Ad ion of 100 feet would 
chill the climate of the eastern slope of the 
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Alloghanies. . . . If the depression were 600 

foot, and were general in America, the sea would 

reach to Chicago, and cover the shores of the 
lakes. 


It is not necessary, perhaps, to carry these 
ulations further, and show the result of 


per depressions. There cannot bea doubt 
that a depression of from a thousand to 
twelve hundred feet would reduce America to 
a strip of mountainous land, and altogether 
change in every respect the climate not only 
of America, but Europe. There can be no 
question that to assume such an amount of 
elevation as a thousand or twelve hundred 
feet since the glacial period, is by no means 
extravagant. ‘Recent sea-shells of Are- 
tic type occur at an elevation of 500 feet 
above the sea at Ottawa, in the centre of 
Canada, and the hills in that region are 
conspicuously terraced and covered with drift. 
Similar shells occur above terraces near 
Quebec. Allowing these shells seventy feet of 
water to live in, this level carries the sea to 
Chicago.’ Authentic records of similar na- 
ture prove that a great part of America was 
submerged during a glacial period. The 
geological reader needs not to be informed 
that there exists abundant proof of similar 
change in Europe. On the other hand, there 
is little proof of the existence of. high land, 
from whose vallies glaciers might come down 
and cover the great plains of Europe and 
America. 

The American tramper is not political. He 
sees and observes something of the politics of 
the country he travels in, and of the cha- 
racter of the people, but he declines to take a 
side in the quarrel. He is not blind, on the 
one hand, to the advantages of prospective 
freedom ‘to the negro, as a consequence of 





‘the struggle that is going on; but neither 


does he fail to notice the real position of the 
coloured man among the white races at 
present governing the North. He tells us in 
one place, ‘No white soldier will fraternise 
with the nigger. I overheard a soldiers’ con- 
versation at Indianopolis. One asserted that 
he had seen a nigger in the ranks of a white 
regiment; the second, with a string of 
expletives, denied the fact as perfectly im- 
possible.’ His conclusion of the whole 
matter is well worthy the careful considera- 
tion of all concerned, and we quote it accord- 
ingly, that it may have the widest possible 
circulation :— 


‘Sir,’ said a Yankee to me one day, ‘I should 
like to know your opinion about this war.’ 
‘Sir,’ said I, ‘I hope you will not be offended 
if 1 give you my true opinion.’ ‘No, Sir,’ said 
the other; ‘it is always interesting to hear 
the opinions of foreigners.’ ‘Well, Sir,’ said I, 
‘begging your on beforehand, you have the 
finest country I ever saw ; plenty of room, corn, 
cotton, coal; plenty to eat, and might be the 

test oe on earth ; and yet you fight the 
Giestst ttles ever fought, and do more harm 
to yourselves than any people ever did to a foe 
in the same short time. I think you are darned 
fools for fighting ; and that’s my opinion.’ 


- = 


MODERN ITALIAN. 


T Poeti Italiani Moderni. A Selection of Ex- 
tracts from Modern Italian Poets, with English 
Notes and Biographical Notices. By Louisa 
A. Merivale. ( Siliama & Norgate. ) 

t is much to be regretted that the study of 
_ the Italian language does not occupy so 

high or so constant a place as it should do in 

the educational course of English ladies and 

—. It may, indeed, be feared that 
ess attention is now paid to Italian than 

was the case fifty or sixty years ago ; 

certainly less in proportion to the general 
advancement made in the acquisition of 
various branches of knowledge and accom- 
lishment. Many reasons may be surmised 
or this neglect of a language and of a lite- 
rature which have so many claims to be culti- 
vated. The habit of selecting the younger 
attendants upon children and governesses 
from Protestant Germany or Protestant 

d may have a considerable effect 
in the matter, as under such a system (for 
which there are obvious motives) there are 
more easy and early means of becoming 














familiarly acquainted with French and Ger- 
man than are afforded in the case of Italian. 
Again, German is (next to English) the lan- 

age of the British Court, which may fairly 
be supposed to give it a preference over 
any language not enjoying that advantage. 
Further, it may be conceded by the warmest 
advocate for the greater cultivation of Italian, 
that it does not offer so many practical bene- 
fits to those who can speak and read it as 
either French or German. No onecan advance 
far in the study of any subject in literature, 
science, or art, without discovering that he 
mustconsult some German work. Even if the 
study of the greatest of Italy's poets is the 
matter in hand, it will be found that some of 
the latest and best illustrations of and com- 
mentaries on Dante are to be sought for in 
Germany. And in general modern literature, 
it is impossible for a moment to attempt to 
maintain that the Italian press has issued any- 
thing to be compared in value or in extent to 
the productions of Germany and France. In 
science and works of imagination, however, 
Italy still holds her own, and no one can pre- 
tend to be well acquainted with the scientific 
progress or with the poetry of modern Eu- 
rope who is ignorant of the recent contribu- 
tions of Italian men of science and Italian 
poets to the common stock. 

Galileo and Torricelli have had their suc- 
cessors in Galvani, Melloni, and many others 
of equal, or nearly equal fame, no less than 
Dante and Petrarch have had theirs in the 
many names which, from Alfieri to Giusti, 
fill the roll of modern Italian poets. 


It is of these that we are now to speak, 
and to thank Miss Merivale for having given 
English readers the means of becoming easily 
acquainted with them, if seen for the first 
time, or of continuing agreeably an old ac- 
quaintance. The name she bears, in an elder 
generation, was well known in connexion with 
the scholarly and graceful study of Italian in 
this country, and the present selection could 
not have been put forward under better au- 
spices, or with a better guarantee that it is well 
made, and carefully annotated. 


For educational purposes such a volume 
was much needed. ‘ What shall I read? is 
the question constantly put by pupils in 
Italian, and one to which it is not always 
easy to give an answer. It is a mistake to 
recommend Dante to beginners, although the 
difficulties in reading the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ 
in the original are not so great as is generally 
imagined. Nor is that favourite book, the 
‘Romessi Epoci,’ well adapted for being read 
so early as it frequently is. It is too great a 
book, in both senses of the word, for a be- 
ginner, and much of it is written in a 
peculiar dialect which renders it unsuitable 
for the purpose. For its own object Biaggi’s 
selection leaves nothing to be desired ; and 
what is done by it for the chief masters of 
Italian prose the present volume does for 
modern poetry. 

In the words of Miss Merivale’s well-written 
preface, her collection 


Comprises specimens of those writers whose 
works date from within the last hundred years. 
At the head of them stands Alfieri, who may be 
said to have infused something of a new life into 
the poetical literature of his country. After the 
era of the medieval classics, closing with the life 
of Torquato Tasso, the Italian muse became 
languid and enervate. Some great writers 
indeed there were—Chiabrera, Guidi, Filicaja— 
but they were rather echoes of past, than heralds 
of future, glory—and were powerless to retain 
for Italy her intellectual rank among the nations. 
When they too passed away, a period of dreary 
insignificance succeeded, which may be said to 
have lasted from the opening of the eighteenth 
century to the time when Alfieri published his 
first tragedies. Nor perhaps, with the exception 
of that writer, can it be said that any of the 
Italian poets of this latter age have attained a 
Euro reputation. The degraded political 
condition of the Peninsula has done much to 
withhold attention from such tokens of genius as 
she has really given evidence of ssing. But 
it is a fact which no one can doubt who takes 
the trouble of investigating her later literature, 
that the arousing of the national mind caused by 
the First French Revolution and its preliminary 
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movements of opinion, did give an impulse to 
the imaginative susceptibilities of her children 
which has never since wholly subsided. True, 
the productions of the modern Italian muse are 
somewhat monotonous, from the very circum- 
stance that it is national and patriotic feeling 
that has mostly inspired them. A collection of 
recent Italian poetry must needs want somethin 
of the romance and variety which may be foun 
in contemporary selections of German or English 
verse. evertheless, the haughty vigour of 
Alfieri, the classic grace of Foscolo, the pic- 
turesque invention of Monti, the serene pathos 
of Manzoni, the Leta | melancholy of Leopardi, 
the lightning irony of Giusti, will infallibly 
command interest and admiration from all who 
have a soul to feel the high realities of genius. 
Nor among the lesser luminaries of the present 
century are there wanting poets distinguished 
for point and melody. Many a spirited call to 
battle, many a fascinating lay of love or of exile, 
may be found in the writings of Poerio, Tom- 
maseo, Carrer, Berchet, Pellico, and others whom 
the following pages will bring to notice. 


The volume is divided into two parts, con- 
taining respectively the poets who belong to 
the years before and after1815. The greatest 
names in the first portion are Alfieri, Monti, 
and Foscolo ; and in the second Manzoni, 
Leopardi, Giusti. 

The notes give explanations of words and 
allusions, and of the meaning of phrases, 
which will be found no less useful to learners 
than to those who already possess a general 
knowledge of Italian, but are not familiar 
with all the delicacies and involutions and 
special forms of words to be met with in its 
modern poetry. There are also brief bio- 
graphical and critical notices of each of the 
poets from whom selections are made; and 
to each piece of poetry is prefixed a short ac- 
count of its object and meaning, and, when 
necessary, in the case of extracts, of the work 
from which it is taken. 

Altogether this volume may be thoroughly 
commended both to old and young readers of 
Italian, and we trust it will meet with all the 
success that it deserves. 








Fresh Springs of Truth. A Vindication of 
the Essential Principles of Christianity (Charles 
Griffin & Co.).—Here is a book which bears in- 
ternal evidence of being the production of a lay- 
man, and which is one of the many proofs of the 
deep interest now excited in thoughtful minds by 
the subjects to which it is devoted. The author 
announces it to be one main object of his work 
to clear away difficulties and misapprehensions 
as to the truths of revealed religion, but candidly 
admits that to some minds fresh difficulties will 
sr to have been created. In one portion of 
the volume the mistaken (but no doubt well- 
meant) attempt is pursued to maintain the literal 
interpretation of the Mosaic cosmogony as against 
the received views of modern science ; while to- 
wards its close very startling doctrines are lightly 
enough broached upon some of the deepest and 
most abstruse questions of metaphysical theo- 
logy. Astronomers and geologists must condemn 
the author for one-half of his opinions, while 
orthodox divines and rigid metaphysicians could 
show him no mercy for the others. He has in- 
dulged himself with a liberty in the regions of 
abstract thought which he is afraid to take in 
the world of matter ; and the consequence is that 
he will find no support from either men of science 
or theologians. Yet the work is carefully written, 
and shows an earnest desire to establish what its 
writer conceives to be the truth. He chooses to 
attack men of science, and claims to treat with 
scorn some of the grandest views of the greatest 
men, because they do not assert infallibility, and 
are not unanimous in their opinions. For this 
purpose, he dwells on the modern theories of the 
physical constitution of the sun, and evidently 
in ignorance of the person for whom his contempt 
is expressed, selects the views of Sir John Hers- 
chel especially for ridicule, with reference to his 
conjecture as to the probable nature of the ‘ wil- 
low-leaf bodies,’ originally published in Good 
Words. The rest is of a piece with this. Be- 
cause those who have paid the greatest attention to 
some of the most recent branches of science are 
not perfectly agreed [oot epee. the author 
of Presh Springs of Truth’ conceives that, with 
his own superficial knowledge, he has the right 
to condemn all modern physical speculation and 
discovery as unworthy o the name of philosophy. 
When he comes to 
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Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 
Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute 


he is lost in as wandering mazes as those who 
first reasoned on these subjects. Upon the ‘ Di- 
vine Prescience’ he arrives at a result satisfac- 
tory to himself, by supposing a curious self-im- 
posed limitation of Omniscience. He says that 
‘we have certain classes of events determined 
upon from the beginning ; some afterwards de- 
termined upon ; some determined upon with | 
dletiniteness both as to time and place; some as | 
to place only, and not as to time ; some not yet 
determined upon, and even yet dependent upon 
our own decision and free will. And the logical 
deduction is, that what was determined by God 
from the beginning was known to be so deter- 
mined ; what was fixed as to time was known to 
be fixed as to time ; what was or is left unfixed 
was and is known by Him to be so left unfixed ; 
and all the passages of Scripture bearing upon 
God’s knowledge and decrees are completely re- 
conciled by this hypothesis.’ Happy author of 
‘Fresh Springs of Truth,’ to have so easily 
effected so complete a reconciliation ! 


The Works of Michael Bruce. Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by Rev. Alexander B. 
Grosart (Edinburgh : Oliphant & Co. London : 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co.).—A new edition of 
the works of Michael Bruce, who, cut off as he 
was in early youth, yet did enough to give him 
rank as one of the sweetest of the poets of 
Scotland, would of itself have secured a wel- 
‘come. Published originally in 1770, there have 
since been (as Mr. Grosart informs us) at least 
twelve other editions—a sufficient proof of un- 
abated popularity. But the chief interest 
attached to the present volume consists in the 
complete vindication of Bruce's claim to the 
authorship of the well-known ‘Ode to the 
Cuckoo,’ which was so cruelly and impudently 
appropriated to himself by John Logan. It 
was indeed one of the most shameless and 
audacious literary frauds ever perpetrated ; and 
the evidence in proof of it, as now arranged and 
supplemented by Mr. Grosart, seems to place 
the guilt of Logan beyond all question. It is 
strange indeed that the labours of the late Dr. 
Mackelvie, who went over the same ground in 
1837, should not have been accepted as con- 
clusive. Yet in the ‘Cyclopedia of English 
Literature,’ edited by Mr. Robert Chambers, and 

ublished in 1844, which gives biographies of 

th the men, and discusses the question, the 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ is, after all, placed under 
the name of Logan, and not under that of 
Bruce. The adoption of the long current error 
by Mr. Chambers was a sufficient indication 
that it still wanted correction, and must be taken 
as the excuse for Mr. Grosart in retracing Dr. 
Mackelvie’s steps, and bringing the matter again 
before the public. He has performed his task 
as a labour of love, and has added fresh mate- 
rials to those used by his predecessor ; and both 
in England and in his native country this final 
memoir of the lowly-born bard of Kinnesswood 
deserves a good reception. 





A Biographical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib, &c. 
By A. Dircks, Esq. (John Russell Smith).— 
Hartlib is probably best known as the person to 
whom Milton addressed his Tractate on Educa- 
tion ; but he enjoyed a considerable reputation 
in his own days, although he is now in need of 
the labours of a special biographer to rescue his 
name from something like oblivion. He was 
well known to Evelyn, who calls him ‘honest 
and learned Mr. Hartlib, a public-spirited 
and ingenious person who had promulgated 
many useful things and arts.’ He assisted 
Robert Boyle in his experiments, and is 
mentioned more than once by Pepys in his 
Diary. He was a pet of the Parliament, who 
voted money to him for improvements in 
husbandry, which he did not, however, get paid. 
He was a sort of centre of communication be- 
tween various persons in relation to many 
philanthropic schemes and educational projects ; 
and altogether deserved a more prosperous 
worldly career than seems to have fallen to his lot. 
In a petition submitted by Hartlib to Parliament, 
he claims to have set himself apart to serve his 
generation in the best objects, by érecting an 
academy, by entertaining godly ministers and 
scholars driven to England from Protestant 
churches on the Continent, and by maintaining 
correspondence for religious, learned, ond 
charitable objects. In the prosecution of these 
he wrote many pamphlets and occasional pieces, 
of which bibliogra hical notices are given, and 





one of which, entitled ‘An Invention of Engines 
of Motion,’ is now reprinted by Mr. Dircks. 
The editor (whoever he may be) of Mr. Murray's 





| ina state of some perplexity, the very unusual 


_in goodly order to contain each member’s shoot- | 


long-promised biographical dictionary of ‘ British 
Worthies’ will be glad of this volume when he 
is getting among the lives under letter H ; for it 
collects all that is known about a man whose 
place among his contemporaries gives him a right 
to have his name perpetuated with as much in- 
formation as can be gathered about him. 





St. Thomas & Becket, and other Poems. By 
John Poyer, Author of ‘ Anti-Colenso,’ &c. 
(Moxon & Co.)—This volume of poems concludes 
with an ode to ‘The Reader,’ which naturally 
attracts us first, although it comes last ; and, 
having read it, we are unable to make out when 
it was written, why it was written, or what it 
means. Wemust, therefore, be content to enjoy, 


honour of having had an ‘ Ode’ addressed to us. 
If the author meant to be eulogistic, we are 
willing to be held ready to reciprocate civilities, 
and may some day address an ode to him in 
return ; if he did not, we must try to get on as 
well as we can without Mr. Poyer’s commenda- 
tion. In a prose preface, he discourses on what 
poetry ought to be, abuses Mr. Browning, 
finds fault with Mr. Wordsworth, and floors 
Aristotle. The verses, of which they are — 
300 pages, are all more or less weak and childis 
in their conception and execution. One piece is 
called ‘ Banbury Cross,’ and there is a good deal 
of riding in it, but it is very much longer, and 
nothing like so good, as the little poem founded 
on the same subject, with which every nursery 
is familiar. Really some remonstrance is 
wanting with this gentleman and some others 
who resort to the excellent house who publish 
this volume. Choosing the same publishers as 
the Laureate cannot alter the quality of the 
matter to be published, and it is hard upon 
them, because they have the honour of giving to 
the world the best poetry of the day, that they 
should so often be called upon to mtroduce to 
the public some of the very worst. 


The Archer's Register. 





A Year Book of Facts 
for 1864. Edited by J. Sharp, Archery Corre- 
spondent of the Field. (Howell, James, & Co.; 
Longman & Co.)—The pursuit of the noble 
pastime of archery has now become so general, 
that the appearance of the present volume will 
be hailed with satisfaction by the very large 
number of persons who are interested in it. Its 
editor, Mr. Sharp, the archery correspondent of 
the Field, is so well known to all who frequent 
the great archery meetings, and his capacity to 
deal with the subject is so widely acknowledged, 
that the publication of this little work under his 
auspices 1s a sufficient pledge that it will at least 
fulfil every expectation that may be raised by its 
title. But, in fact, it does more, for in addition 
to giving all necessary information concerning 
the principal archery clubs of the country, it 
contains an original and very valuable article, 
giving a history of archery during the last eleven 
— written by no less a personage than Mr. 

orace A. Ford, who for so long has maintained 
the honourable position of champion in the lists of 
archery, and whose work on the theory and 
practice of the art may be confidently described 
as one of the very best practical treatises pub- 
lished on any subject. His contribution to the 
poo volume will be eagerly read by all who 

now how well Mr. Ford can write on his own 
favourite pursuit, and who wish to learn 
from so great a master of his weapon some 
of the most interesting particulars of the chief 
contests of skill in which he has been e ed 
with it. The book also contains a full record of 
the scores and prizes at the public matches and 
chief club meetings in 1864, and a list of the 
different societies, with their rules and places of 


ancient Archers of Finsbury, by Charles the 
Second’s consort, Catherine of i The 
design and execution of Mr. Sharp's r for 
Asekien is much to be praised, and in future years 
its appearance will, we do not doubt, be regularly 
looked for by all who love the fascinating craft, 
whose motto is— 


Stout arm, strong bow, and steady eye, 
Union, true hi and courtesie. 





Revue des Deux Mondes. ler Mars, 1865.— 
The present number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
opens with an article on the Greeks of the 
ores, by a M. Gémeriz, who is apparently 
Greek Consul in Paris. Then we have s. Paper 
to which the great literary event of the day 

ives a certain @progos. It is on the private 
ife of Cicero. But this very indirect hom 
is not the only notice which the Emperor’s life 
of Julius Cesar receives from the conductors of 
the Revue. M. Forcade very properly considers 
the preface, which alone had fees published 
when his Chronique de la Quinzanie was written, 
as a manifesto of Imperial principles, and 
examines it accordingly. He forcibly, though 
warily, objects to the doctrine of hero-worshi 
which the modern Cesar propounds in suc 
characteristic language. But then M. Forcade 
is half gagged by one of these privileged ki 
of men, and we doubt whether Mr. Carlyle 
himself, if he had actually lived under the 
rough rule of any of his favourite heroes, would 
have been quite so ardent a devotee. Be that 
as it may, M. Forcade’s remarks on the subject 
are excellent. They are — so, when he 
contrasts the Emperor’s diatribe against the 
peoples who overthrow their human gods, with 
the language held by a former deposed monarch of 
France—we presume Louis Philippe. ‘The 
writer of these lines can never forget,’ says the 
able Chroniqiieur, ‘how, when endeavouring to 
comfort an old and exiled prince, whom a 
revolution had just deposed from the first throne 
in the world, and when foreseeing but too surely 
the check that revolution would be to the cause of 
liberty, he be thoughtlessly to repeat the 
sad common-place of the time—‘‘ France has 
been very guilty !” The old king took him upgood 
humouredly ! ‘‘ My friend,” said he, ‘‘ nations 
are never guilty.” This humane dictum of one 
who had himself been a shepherd of the people, 
cured us for ever of the mania of sententiously 
accusing whole nations of what may have 
osseatel in the dark moments of their history.’ 
This is going too far, perhaps ; but the error is 
less pernicious than deifying the will of an 
irresponsible individual, and making all legiti- 
mate opposition sacrilege. The other papers in 
this number of the Revue are, an Abstract of 
Captain Burton’s book on Dahomey, by M. 
Forgues ; the conclusionof M. Paul Perret’snovel, 
‘The Priory ;’ articles on Japanese Diplomacy, 
and the Expedition against the Princes of Nagato 
and Satzouma ; on the American War and the 
Cotton Market, by M. Louis Reybaud ; on the 
Physiology of the Heart, by M. Claude Bernard, 
of the Academy of Sciences ; and lastly a very 
interesting sketch of the Character of the Sceptic 
Saint Evremond, who was exiled by Louis XLV, 
for an attack on Cardinal Mazarin, and found 
a congenial refuge in the profligate Court of 
Charles LI. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


The North British Review will be welcome to 
all mountain tourists, on account of the large 
space it devotes, this month, to their favourite 
subject. Forty pages to Scotland, and as many 
to Switzerland, will satisfy the cravings, we 
would fain hope, of the most hungry member of 
the Alpine Club. The writer of the former 
article recounts ‘the rise and progress of the 





meeting. It is not perhaps generally known 
what charming facilities London itself offers for | 
enjoying this healthy and graceful art, which is | 
more usually associated in the mind with social 
gatherings in the country. But in the grounds 
of the Royal Toxophilite Society, in the Regent’s | 
Park, every requisite is amply afforded for the 
most convenient and luxurious practice of 
archery. There is a beautiful shooting lawn, 
covered by such green and elastic turf as might 
grow a hundred miles away from the smoke of the 
metropolis, and there is a lodge for the use of mem- 
bers, around whose hall are ranged the ‘ Aschams’ 


ing gear, with rooms for themselves, and for 
the lady friends who may be admitted by them 
to share the advantages of their ground, and to 
grace it by their presence and use of the 
targets appropriated to them. The Toxophilite 
Society, 1t appears, is in possession of a curious 
relic—namely, the large silver badge given to the 
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' world who visited the C 


Scottish tourist; and, beginning with Julius 
Agricola, the first wrk from the civilized 

edonian wilds, he goes 
on to the Irish monks, who were ‘the next set 
of notable visitors who came over to re-convert 
us after the inroads of strangers from Scandi- 
navia had swept Christianity as well as Roman 
civilization out of the land ;’ then to King Ed- 
ward, and so on to Oliver Cromwell. But all 
these worthies were on business bent, and had 
little eye, and less heart, for scenery, in our 
water-colour gallery sense. Passing over Richard 
Franck, one of Cromwell’s troopers, whom love 
of the fishing-road (and who must consequentiy 
have had a sense of scenery) led into some of the 
more beautiful s of the Scottish Highlands, 
which he describes in his own conceited and. in- 
flated way, we come to ‘ Letters from a Gentle- 
man in the North of Scotland to his Friend in 
London,’ commonly attributed to Captain Burt, 
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i officer who hel General Wade to 
saath his famous aan es. mentioned in the 
Olio of William Davis, who says he was a pom- 

man, and tells a story about his pomposity 
ing snubbed. Rebuking an Aberdeen boy for 
not tendering him due respect, he said, ‘Don’t 
ou know, sirrah, that I’m the representative 
of His Majesty?’ To which the answer was, 
‘Representative o’ His Maujesty ! I’ve seen a 
better representative o’ His Maujesty on a baw- 
bee.’ We quite agree with the writer, in regard- 
ing this anecdote as ‘in perfect keeping with the 
remarkable absence of the faculty of veneration 
common to the youth of Aberdeen, but in exem- 
plifying also a logical confusion certainly not 
among their defects.’ Then we come to the 
‘Tour through Scotland,’ erroneously attributed 
to Daniel Defoe. This is the first tourist’s book 
of the real t ; and then comes the famous 
book of Dr. Johnson. His foregone conclusions 
he was determined to verify, and verify them he 
did, ‘by skilfully evading the finest scenery in 
Scotland.’ Passing by much of the poetic lite- 
rature of Scotland, scarcely a line of which 
touches upon ‘scenery’ in our modern sense, we 
come, ‘towards the end of the last century, to 
four great social powers, whose combined influ- 
ence gave Highland scenery a considerable rise in 
the market. These were Pennant, the traveller, 
Jane, Duchess of Gordon, Robert Burns, and 
James Macpherson.’ The immediate lope 
of Scott, however, in whose ‘ Lady of the Lake’ 
the passion for scenery in its present shape 
reached its climax, was Patrick Graham, minister 
of Aberfoyle. Though it was Scott who made 
the Trossachs illustrious, Graham was their dis- 
coverer. His book is meritorious, and curious 
in literature, from its being among the earliest 
not only to notice the specialities of Highland 
scenery, but to notice them in the same esthetic 
irit in which they are now cultivated. And 
us from Agricola’s onward to . ‘ Toddles’s 
Highland Tour,’ the writer discourses with 
nial*-humour and much varied learning. 
e writer of the article has led us rather 
beyond our space, so that we can spare but little 
for the remaining contributions. The reader will 
find in ‘The Topography of the Chain of Mont 
Blanc’ much precise information of the kind 
most wanted by Alpine tourists ; and the text is 
oe by a series of most excellent maps, 
and the writer gives all honour to Mr. Reilly’s 
surveys and discoveries. In spite of Matthew 
Arnold’s Gallican tendencies, his ‘ Essays on Criti- 
cism’ are reviewed at length, and admiringly. 
Even his ‘egotism and arrogance,’ says the 
writer, ‘has for our minds we know not what 
curious charm.’ Mr. Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman Em- 
pire,’ too, is reviewed in the most admiring and 
—— spirit ; while another reviewer, in an 
ually genial strain, descants on the art humour 
of John Leech, and accompanies the kind things 
he has to say of him with choice examples from 
the inimitable artist’s pencil. 





The Eclectic o with a spirited sketch of 
the life and wri of the Rev. Dr. John Camp- 
bell, the famous Nonconformist journalist. e 
appears to have been a man of war from his 
youth, and is the hero of innumerable contro- 
os rr a of his will be best illus- 

y the following anecdote. It appears 
the redoubtable divine was in his suas days 
a sturdy blacksmith, and one of his then fellow- 
workers, now a minister, when asked, after the 


r by the Earl of Shaftesbury, at a oes 


rendered to the religious world—the abolishin, 
of the Bible monopoly, it seems, being one of 


“he does not care where the sparks go.’ The 
other of importance is facetiously entitled, 
Dr. 8 Encyclical,’ &c., and him the 


most dangerous of all the Roman Catholic body 
in England. ‘Of all the perverts,’ says our re- 


better liked, converts, to the Church of Rome, 
not one beside Dr. ming seems so entirely to 
have lost all relationship to his former life and 





kindly word for his late Eminence the Cardinal, 
whom he describes as ‘driving in the chariot of 
his genius over all subjects, at home in paintings, 
statues, medallions, sciences, ethnologies, litera- 
tures. A cheerful, jolly, good-looking, bibulous 
kind of mortal.’ This good-humoured banter 
will not be the less welcome to the Cardinal’s co- 
religionists when it is remembered that the 
article was in type before the death of his Emi- 
nence. Our reviewer complains bitterly of the 
arrogance of Father Oakeley, and of ‘the in- 
gratitude of Papists to Dissenters.’ 





Mr. Henry J. Byron brings to a conclusion in 
the present number of J'emple Bar his story of 
‘Paid in Full,’ which we reviewed the other 
week ; Miss Braddon rattles on with ‘Sir Jasper’s 
Tennant,’ and brings it down to ‘ Dorothy’s 
Conquest,’ chap. vii. ; and W. G. Wills, author 
of ‘The Wife’s Evidence,’ advances with his 
story of ‘ David Chantrey’ to chap. xiii. George 
Augustus Sala changes the venue, as the lawyers 
say, and in the cre Nem number treats us to a 
little sensational tale of the true romantic type. 
We have had ‘The Red Hand,’ ‘The Green 
Hand,’ and ‘ The Hidden Hand; we have read 
‘The Lady in White,’ ‘The Grey Woman,’ and 
have seen ‘The Girl in Blue; we have admired 
white hats and black hats, and mourned over 
‘Shocking Bad Hats,’ but who ever heard of 
‘A Red Hat,’ unless on the head of a robed 
cardinal? And yet here is the title of Mr. 
Sala’s last literary effort—‘The Red Hat: a 
Legend of the Malmaison.’ We need not add 
that it is perfectly successful. ‘The Vampire’s 
Whist’ is a tale after the mysterious school ; and 
‘In Port’ is a short paper in the chivalrous vein. 
The gist of the serious article of the number, 
entitled, ‘Our Navy of the Future,’ will be 
gathered from the following : ‘ Let the Board set 
about the work of reduction at once ; not rashly 
and blindly. Let some of those squadrons which 
are no more serviceable as weapons of warfare 
than an old woman’s crutch be cut down, and 
the ships ordered home be replaced by vessels 
we could fight with.’ ‘Royal Marriages with 
Subjects,’ by-the-bye, is another serious article. 
The writer calls for a change in the system of 
royal marriages in this country with an auda- 
ciousness and, peradventure, a sound sense, 
which half a century ago would have made him 
familiar with the internal economy of some little 
den or other of the Tower of London. 





In St. James’s Magazine we again recognise 
the hand of the author of ‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,’ and Miss Braddon brings ‘ Only a Clod’ 
down to chap. xxvii. Mr. W. H. Watts con- 
tinues ‘Records of an-Old Police Court.’ 
In the paper on ‘The Language of Art’ 
we find knowledge and the gift of com- 
municating it. ‘ Nicolo Machiavelli’ is an out- 

ken and well-informed paper from the pen of 

illiam Russell, LL.D. He by no means agrees 
with Macauley, and would never dream of re- 
habilitating the Satanic Florentine. 





The characteristic papers in The Churchman’s 
Family Magazine are, first, ‘Our Clerical Club,’ 
by the editor, in which imaginary archdeacons 
and rectors assist him in discussing such subjects 
as ‘The Opening of Parliament,’ ‘The Court of 
Final Appeal,’ ‘ Literature and Lectures,’ ‘ Dr. 
Manning, Father Oakley, and Mr. Spurgeon ;’ 
secondly, ‘The Dutiesand Disabilities of the Naval 


Clergy,’ which is written by ‘a Commander, 


R.N.,’ and contains some pertinent observations 
and much knowledge of the subject ; and thirdly, 
‘The Two Witnesses.’ These two witnesses are 
the Book of Genesis and Johnston’s Physical 
Atlas, and the writer sets himself seriously to 
work to point out the coincidences and agree- 
ments between them. 





London Society is, as usual, full of excellent 
illustration, and its articles are as sparkling as its 
woodcuts. ‘Mummers and Drolls,’ with capital 
examples of the styles of the various periods, is 
an excellent proof of this remark ; and we may 
say the same of the series entitled ‘ The Merchant 
Princes of England.’ 





The British Army and Navy Review begins 
with a very readable and intelligent paper on 
‘Wellington’s First Peninsular Campaign ; then 
comes an interesting account of ‘The Barbary 
Corsairs and their White Slaves,’ followed by an 
admirable roe) on ‘ Fortification and its Uses.’ 
We should like to see this contribution to Military 
Science, when ai Se ublished separately, 
and p in the ds of every Volunteer in 
the ‘dom. ‘Dumouriez, as a Soldier of the 
Revolution, Guilty or Not Guilty? is, like the 
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receding, the continuation of a former article. 
Sergeant Peter Burke, also, continues his ‘ Cele- 
brated Trials connected with the Army and Navy,’ 
and allows us this month to listen to ‘ The Trial of 
Governor Hall,’ who was brought to the scaffold 
some eighty years ago ‘for the murder of one 
Benjamin Armstrong, by ordering him to receive 
eight hundred lashes on the 10th July, 1782, of 
which he died in five days afterwards.’ ‘ Hall’s 
execution,’ says the learned sergeant, ‘was ap- 
proved of by the public, and was looked on as a 
praiseworthy act of retributive justice.’ 





The Month appropriately opens with a poetical 
tribute to the memory of ‘ The First ytd en meen 
of Westminster.’ Then we have ‘Glimpses of 
Rome,’ by Julia Kavanagh, followed by a glance 
at ‘The Pourtalés Gallery of Art.’ The most 
ambitious article in the number is that which 
treats of ‘ The Papacy in Exile,’ and it shows wide 
reading and no little research. 





The Dean of Ely opens the third number 
of The Englishman's Magazine with a sensible 
dissertation ‘On Reading and Chanting,’ which 
all clergymen would do well to read. Amon 
other equally serious papers will be foun 
‘Madame (Guyon,’ whose career has been sketched ; 
‘ Ancient Portraits of our Lord ;’ ‘ The Terrestrial 
Paradise, a Medizval Myth ;’ and ‘ Readings in 
the Old Testament.’ 





To prove that Good Words holds its place, we 
need only point toa few of its contributors. Charles 
Kingsley is conducting one story, ‘ Hereward, the 
Last of the English,’ through its pages ; and Alex- 
ander Smith another, which is entitled ‘ Alfred 
Hagart’s Household.’ Henry Rogers writes ‘Theo- 
logical and Philosophical Essays,’ and the Duke 
of Argyle discourses of the ‘ Reign of Law’ with 
a perspicuity and precision which he acquired, no 
doubt, in the class-room of Sir William Hamilton 
some fifteen years ago. Dr. C. J. Vaughan con- 
tinues his prelections on ‘ Christ, the Light of the 
World ; and the Rev. Professor Plumtre tells us 
about ‘The Prophets of the New Testament.’ 





The Alexandra Magazine continues its excel- 
lent papers on ‘ The Education of Girls in France 
and England,’ and concludes the equally interest- 
ing one on ‘ Watchwork as an Employment for 
Women.’ ‘Taking Cold’ and ‘ Thoughts about 
Infants’ are both of them subjects interesting to 
ladies. The paper upon ‘ Sisterhoods,’ too, seems 
very much to the point. 





The Sunday Magazine is well illustrated and 
well edited. Its teaching is healthy, and it is in 
every way deserving of its great success. 





We have also received The Sixpenny Magazine ; 
Young England; The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine, with its wonderful accompaniments of 
sheet music, coloured fashions, patterns, &c. ; 7'he 
Young Englishwoman, which has also its wonder- 
ful addenda; The Ladies’ Treasury ; The Boy's 
Own Magazine; The Boy's Monthly Magazine ; 
and A Magazine for Young People. With the 
exception of The Sixpenny Magazine, all these are 
illustrated, and some of them artistically so. Be- 
sides these, we have to mention Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
of The Sphinx, a new threepenny monthly serial, 
edited by the Rev. C. H. Harbord; No. 11 of 
Our Mutual Friend, in which Mr. Dickens gives a 
masterly picture of Roger Riderhead's recovery 
from drowning ; the first part of a new periodi- 
cal, edited by Henry Mayhew, entitled The 
Shops and the Companies of London, full of 
curious and interesting information ; No. 14 of 
The Art Student ; the , Pome part of the Family 
Herald ; and the first number of the Scientific 
Review, published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin, who also send us the current parts 
of the Quiver, of their Popular Natural History, 
Illustrated Bunyan, Illustrated Shakespeare, Illus- 
trated Bible, Bible Dictionary, Illustrated Gulliver, 
Illustrated Goldsmith, and Don Quixote, with 
Gustave Doré’s illustrations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 








Apaus (William, F.R.C.S.). Lectures on the Pathology and 
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Spine. With Plates. 8vo, pp. xvii.—334. Churchill. 10s. 6d. 
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8vo, pp. 402. Longman. 12s. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Messrs. LonGMAN and Co., probably unin- 
tentionally, have just enabled the gen reader 
to form for himself a correct idea of the historical 
value of the Emperor of the French’s ‘ Histoire 
de Jules César,’ by the simultaneous republica- 
tion of the first two volumes of the Rev. Charles 
Merivale’s ‘ History of the Romans under the 
Empire,’ in a cheap and elegant form. Mr. 
Merivale’s History of the Roman Empire is one 
of the few historical  prmangs ve of the present 
day which is entitled to a place on the same 
shelf with Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ with the ‘History of Greece,’ 
of Mr. Grote, and with the histories of early 
Christianity and Latin Christianity of the Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Mr. Merivale’s first volume com- 
mences with a masterly sketch of Roman pro- 
gress and decay to the extinction of Roman 
ideas, the work itself properly beginning with 
the first Triumvirate. The volume ends with 
the dissolution of the alliance of Cesar and 
Pompey by the death of Julia. The second 
volume commences with the expedition of Crassus 
against the Parthians, and ends with the assassi- 
nation of Cesar. To illustrate the life of Cesar, 
the work is furnished with a capital map of Gaul, 
a map of the north-east part of Spain, and a 
plan of the Pharsalian plain. 


THE first edition of the Emperor’s ‘Vie de 
Jules César’ only enables the publisher to supply 
one-fourth of the copies subscribed for. The 
work is reprinting. 

‘Nor to be confounded with the ‘‘ Histoire de 
Jules César” of Napoleon the Third,’ says an 
advertisement of the Kranzfelder’sche Buckhand- 
lung of Augsburg, in the Boérsenblatt of the 3rd 
instant, ‘is the ‘‘ Geschichte Cesar’s von Kaiser 
Napoleon dem Ersten, iibersetzt und heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Karl Barth,”’ the first portion 
of which is announced as just published. ‘The 
manuscript,’ according to the advertisement, ‘is 
in the handwriting of M. Marchand, the friend 
and secretary of Napoleon at St. Helena, from 
the dictation of the Emperor, and was brought to 
Europe, after the death of the latter, by Marshal 
Bertrand.’ The second portion will complete the 
work, the whole forming an octavo volume of 
about 160 pages. 

ANOTHER cheap German translation of the 
‘Histoire de Jules César’ of the Emperor of the 
French is announced by Otto, Humburg, and Co., 
of Berlin. Herr J. Winckler (Hasselbergische 
Verlagshandlung) replies to the attacks made 
upon him by M. H. Plon and Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 
in the Bérsenblatt, and assures the public, both 
as regards the original French text and the 
German translation, that they will appear in due 
course, at 15 S.gl. the volume, instead of at 
3 Rth. 10 N.gl., as charged at Vienna. When 
the works of an Emperor are thus pirated with 
impunity, authors may probably look forward to 
some general law of international copyright as 
looming in the distance. 


We hear (says the Pall-mall Gazette) that the 
Emperor Napoleon reads with great interest all 
articles published in the European press on the 
subject of his work. The French representatives 
abroad have been instructed to send to Paris all 
the comments and paragraphs relating to the 
book. M. Sainte-Beuve, the celebrated critic of 
the Constitutionnel, has refused to review the 
Emperor's work, assigning as a reason that 
praise on his = might be construed into a 
desire to purchase a seat in the Senate, for 
which he is known to be a candidate. A few 
days ago, the Phare de la Loire published the 
article ‘Cesar,’ from the ‘ Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique,’ by Voltaire. This article contains a 
most violent attack upon the character of Cesar. 
The Phare made no comment whatever, but 
merely added the passage from the preface of the 
‘History of Julius Cesar,’ by Napoleon IIL., 
which draws a comparison between the Roman 
hero and Napoleon the First. The connexion of 
the two extracts was necessarily not flattering 
to the memory of Napoleon the First. The Pre- 
fect de la Loire telegraphed to Paris to inquire 
whether the number should be seized, but re- 
ceived a special order from the Emperor not to 
take that step. 

ALEXANDER Dumas applied by letter to the 
Minister of Public Instruction for permission to 
deliver a lecture, for some charitable purpose, on 
Antiquity. ‘Cesar, Horace, Virgil, Cicero, Oc- 
tavius, are to form the subject matter; but as 
these topics,’ he adds, ‘more lawfully belong to 
your domain than any one else’s, I ask permis- 
sion to be allowed to poach in your preserves ; 
mais je vous promets de respecter le gros qibier. 
Is gibier here to be translated game or vagabond ? 
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Dumas has written a ‘ Vie de Jules César,’ 
essentially different in its deductions from those 
promulgated in the Emperor Napoleon’s life of 
Cesar. Dumas read a portion of his work before 
an assembly in the Rue Cadet yesterday se’nnight, 
in which Cesar is represented as the destroyer of 
a republic of 500 years’ duration, and the real 
founder of the fierce despotism which disgraced 
imperial Rome. 

_ THE rumour of the existence of a ‘Vie de 
César’ by Louis XIV., according to the Jndé- 
pendance Belge, has some truth init. It would 
seem likely that only a portion of the work was 
printed, if printed at all, as another rumour 
states, that five chapters of a ‘ Vie de César’ by 
that monarch have been found in a bundle of 
autograph letters of Madame de Maintenon, en- 
dorsed ‘ Lettres aux Privés.’ Another report 
says that the work, of which only ten copies 


| were ag is a translation of Suetonius, 


‘Vies des XII. Césars,’ and not a ‘ Vie de Jules 
César.’ 

THE autobiography of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
which occupies 116 pages of the first volume of 
his works, just published under the editorial care 
of Mr. Charles Hawkien, will be universally read 
with great interest. Indeed, the whole of the 
first volume will interest unprofessional men 
quite as much as the profession itself, the essays, 
lectures, and addresses, treating of subjects, more 
or less of a scientific character, in which all 
educated persons take interest. 

On Tuesday last a testimonial, subscribed for 
by the mercantile men of Liverpool, was pre- 
sented to Sir Rowland Hill at his house at Hamp- 
stead. It consists of three pictures—‘ Sunset 
at Venice’ (Cooke), ‘ The Bass k’ (Stanfield), 
and ‘The Hunt of the Deer’ (Creswick). The 
presentation was made by Mr. C. E. Rawlins, 
who remarked that whereas in 1838 the number 
of letters sent through the post was 72,000,000, 
in 1863 that number had increased to 650,000,000. 

Tue Rev. W. L. Thornton, the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, died suddenly on 
Sunday last. Mr. Thornton was an occasional 
contributor to various Wesleyan Methodist 
publications, and a man much and deservedly 
respected. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Senior, the 
Poor-law Commissioner, was killed while cross- 
ing the Irish Midland Railway line, which he 
did notwithstanding remonstrance. Mr. Senior 
was an amateur artist, and his pictures have 
made his name favourably known to most lovers 
of art. 

JUST as we are going to press, we have received 
from Mr. Triibner a notification of the death of 
M. Eugene-Jacques-Marie de Pruyssenaere, the 
African traveller, at Harab-el-dunia, near 
Chartum, on the 15th of December. M. de 
Pruyssenaere was only 38 years of age at the 
time of his death. 

In memory of the late Sir William Hamilton 
it is proposed to found a fellowship in the 
University of Edinburgh, bearing his name. 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Co., are the 
London bankers, and the Duke of Argyle, Lord 
Brougham, the Bishops of London and Hereford, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Sir David Brewster, head 
the list of names of the committee. 


On Wednesday last, Mr. F. Pollock, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was elected to the Pitt 
Scholarship ; Mr. E. H. Humphrey, scholar of 
Trinity College, to the Davies Scholarship ; and 
Mr. M. Culliman, of Christ’s College, to the 
Porson Scholarship. 

Tue Royal gold medal of the Institute of British 
Architects has been awarded this year, to Mr. 
James Pennethorne. 

Str Henry Butwer is gone to revisit the 
Suez Canal at the request of Government. 

AN interesting collection of Chinese objects of 
beauty and value, formed by Captain Negroni, 
of the French army, and mostly taken from the 
Summer Palace at Pekin, will be opened for 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace, on the 18th 
March. 

THE Owl of Wednesday gives the French text 
of the letter of the Empress Eugénie to the 
Queens of Europe, calling upon them to aid her 
in the restitution of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, now in a most dilapidated state. The 
Morning Post of Thursday gives the same in 


English. It is a curious and interesting docu- 
ment. 

Mr. Litty announces the publication of Mr. 
J. Payne Collier’s long-e ed ‘ Bibliographical 
and Critical Account of the Rarest Books m the 


English Language,’ on the 14th of next month. 
Book-collectors, who have been looking forward 


to the appearance of the twin volumes for months 
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past, will be glad to learn, from the publisher’s 
2 libre that the delay has been caused 
solely by Mr. Collier having added ‘a most 
copious index’ to the work. 


Miss Epwarps, the author of ‘ Barbara’s 
Home,’ has written a serial tale for All the Year 
Round. 

Tue opening of the Main Drainage Works will 
take place on the 4th of next month, the Prince 
of Wales honouring the ceremony by his pre- 
sence. 


Some years ago Douglas Jerrold started a 
‘Shilling Magazine,’ but cheap literature was 
only then creeping up. The name proved fatal 
to its success. Another ‘Shilling Magazine,’ in 
these better times, will appear on the Ist of 
May, edited by Mr. Samuel Lucas, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, assisted by some of the most 
eminent writers of the day. It will be published 
by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 


TuE Bible used by Baron Trenck in his prison, 
of which an interesting account recently appeared 
in the Gartenlaube, has been purchased for the 
Royal Library at Dresden. 

Mr. TrRoOLLoPE’s ‘Orley Farm’ has been trans- 
lated into German by C. Marggraff, and published 
at Leipzig. 

AnoTHER English word has taken root in 
German. The Vienna papers mention a ‘ Buch- 

<lrucker-Strike,’ the ‘Metteurs en pages’ of the 
daily papers having struck for the Sunday as a 
day of rest. Our English word ‘s/ang’ has also 
been adopted into.German. In No. 8 of the 
Huropa is a paper entitled ‘ Was heisst Slang?’ 








ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


HE anniversary meeting was held on Wednes- 

day, March 8, at the Chambers of the Corpora- 
tion, in the Adeiphi-terrace, W. F. Pollock, Ksq., 
one of the treasurers, in the chair. The regis- 
trars’, treasurers’, and auditors’ reports were 
read. ‘he following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year :— 
President—The Ear] Stanhope. 

Vice-Presidents — The Earl of Derby; the 
Earl of Ellenborough; the Earl Russell ; 
the Earl Granville ; the Lord Viscount Palmer- 
ston; the Lord Bishop of Oxford; the Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s; Lord Brougham ; Lord 
Broughton ; Lord Houghton; Lord Dynevor ; 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.; Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, M.P.; Sir Henry Ellis, K.H.; Sir 
Roderick Impey Murchison, K.C.B.; Benjamin 
Bond Cabbell, Esq.; Andrew Spottiswoode, 
— ; John Pepys, Esq.; Alfred Tennyson, Esq. ; 
and John Dickinson, Esq., F.R.S. 

Council—Edward Foss, Esq. ; Thomas Gaspey, 
Esq.; Robert Blackmore, Esq. ; John Murray, 
Esq.; Sir Cusack Patrick Roney ; John Barrow, 
Esq.; Richard Bentley, Esq. ; Rev. Dr. Major ; 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester ; the Lord Chief 
Baron ; the Dean of St. Paul’s; Right Hon. 
Edward Cardwell, M.P.; Right Hon. Lord John 
Manners, M.P.; Rev. Dr. Whewell; the Hon. 
C. A. Murray; Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. ; 
Antonio Panizzi, Esq.; the Dean of Canterbury ; 
Robert Stayner Holford, Esq., M.P.; and the 
Dean of Westminster. 


General Committee—The Earl Stanhope ; the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford ; Right Hon. Lord John 
Manners, M.P. ; Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. ; 
He Foss, Esq.; John Gough Nichols, Esq. ; 
Sir James Prior; George Godwin, Esq. ; Dr. 
Roget, M.D.; Henry Reeve, Esq. ; Dr. William 
Smith ; Mr. Justice Haliburton, M.P.; Professor 
Owen ; His Excellency M. Van de Weyer ; Wil- 
liam Bodham Donne, Esq.; William Macpherson, 
Esq.; Anthony Trollope, Esq. ; Frederick Way- 
mouth Gibbs, Esq., C.B.; and James Anthony 
Froude, Esq. 

Registrars—W. H. Harrison, Esq. ; John 
Dickinson, Esq. ; and Robert Bell, Esq. 

Treasurers—Sir He Ellis, K.H.; the Lord 
Houghton ; and W. F. Pollock, Esq. 

Auditors—Bolton Corney, Esq. ; William Heok- 
ham Carpenter, Esq.; and Theodore Martin, Esq. 

The following grants were made during the 
past year :— 





6 Grants of £10 each . i : 4 . £60 
4 ” 4 Ge ae 
8 ” 20 ” . . . e * 160 
& ” 25 ” . . ° ° ° 200 
7 2 = & “« ‘ é - 210 
6 ” 40 ” . . . . . 240 
: ” ro ” . . . . . 300 
a re 
48 £1,490 
It was announced that the annive dinner 
SR ier not enn 
, an the Archbishop of 
York would take the chair. : 
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SCIENCE. 


PROGRESS OF CEREBRAL ANATOMY. 


E quote from the current number of the 
W : Prosesdinas of the Royal Society’ the 
following abstract of a memoir by Mr. W. H. 
Flower, F.R.S., the conservator of the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, ‘On the Commis- 
sures of the Cerebral Hemispheres of the Mar- 
supialia and Monotremata, as Compared with those 
of the Placental Mammals,’ which we may as well 
state at once is not intended for the perusal of the 
general reader, and which, indeed, devoid as it is 
of the drawings which illustrated it when read at 
the Royal Society, is likely to be fully com- 
prehended but by very few anatomists. 

Nevertheless, we desire to call especial attention 


| to this paper, partly because it embodies some of 


the most solid results of the increased attention to 
cerebral anatomy in this country which has 
arisen out of the controversies of the last few 
years, and partly because, in contradiction of a 
doctrine which has been currently accepted for 
the last thirty years, it demonstrates that all those 
animals which agree in the physiological 
character of suckling their young, and are 
separated thereby from every other creature, also 
agree in possessing the remarkable transverse 
band of fibres which connects the two hemis- 
pheres of the brain, and is called the corpus 
callosum, while neither bird, reptile, amphibia, 
nor fish have hitherto disclosed a trace of that 
structure. 

Thus the progress of cerebral anatomy, while it 
has destroyed the distinctions feigned to exist 
between man and the speechless higher mammals, 
has also annihilated the resemblances imagined to 
obtain between the lowest mammals and the 
ovipara. By the correction of old standing errors, 
the mammialia are at once more closely bound 
together, and more completely separated from all 
other animals :— 


‘As it is most convenient to pass from the best 
to the least known, and especially as the terms 
used in describing the anatomy of the vertebrated 
animals have in most cases been originally be- 
stowed upon parts of the human body, the paper 
commences by a short description of the septum 
ventriculorum and commissures of the human 
brain. This is done with a view to establish 
clearly, both by their structure and development, 
the mutual relations of the great transverse com- 
missure or corpus callosum and the fornix. The 
latter is defined as essentially a longitudinal 
commissure, consisting of two lateral halves 
closely applied for a short space in the middle 
line, but each half belonging to its own hemi- 
sphere, and formed out of the longitudinal fibres 
bordering the superior margin of the ventricular 
aperture. There are no transverse fibres in the 
fornix proper, the so-called ‘ Psalterial fibres ” 
connecting together the two hippocampi majores 
being a portion of the same system of fibres as 
the corpus callosum. 

The relations of these parts are shown in a 
series of longitudinal and vertical sections of the 
brains of the sheep, rabbit, two-toed sloth, and 
hedgehog among Placental Mammals, and in the 
same way in the kangaroo, wombat, and thy- 
lacine among Marsupials, and the echidna 
among Monotremes. 

After reference to the literature of the sub- 
ject, more especially to the writings of Pro- 
fessor Owen, whose statement (Phil. Trans. 
1837) of the absence in the marsupials of the 
‘‘corpus callosum,” or ‘‘ great transverse com- 
missure which unites the supra-ventricular 
masses of the hemispheres,” in all placentally-de- 
veloped mammals* has been almost universally 
adopted, the author proceeds to sum up the re- 
sult of the present investigation as follows :— 

At the outset a confirmation is afforded of the 
important fact, first observed by Professor Owen, 
that the brains of animals of the orders marsu- 
pialia and monotremata present certain special 
and peculiar characters, by which they may be 
at once distinguished from those of other mam- 
mals. The appearance of either a transverse 
or longitudinal section would leave no doubt 
whatever as to which group the brain belonged. 
In the differentiating characters to be enume- 


_ rated, some members of the higher section pre- 


sent an approximation to the lower ; but, as far 
as is known at present, there is still a wide in- 





* In the Paper by the same author ‘On the Characters, 
Principles of Division, and Primary Groups of the Class Mam- 
malia (Proc. Linn. Soc. 1858), the Subclass 
or ‘disconnected’ brain), yy to the Marsu 


called “corpus callosum” is add which com- 
pletes connecting or commissural wt, 
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terval between them without any connecting 
link. 

The differences are manifold, but all have a 
certain relation to, and even a — depend- 
ence on, each other. They may be enumerated 
under the following heads :— 

1. The peculiar arrangement of the folding of 
the inner wall of the cerebral hemisphere. A 
deep fissure, with corresponding projection with- 
in, is continued forwards from the hippocampal 
fissure, almost the whole length of the inner wall. 

2. The altered relation (consequent upon this 
disposition of the inner wall) and the very small 
development of the upper transverse commissural 
fibres (corpus callosum). 

3. The immense increase in amount, and pro- 
bably in function, of the inferior set of transverse 
commissural fibres ( anterior commissure). 

Each of these propositions must now be con- 
sidered a little more closely. Arguing from our 
knowledge of the development of the brain in 
placental mammals (for of that of the marsupials 
we have at present no information), it may be 
supposed that the first-named is also first in 
order of time in the gradual evolution of the 
cerebral structures. Before any trace of the 
budding out of the fibres which shoot across the 
chasm separating the hollow sac-like hemi- 
—— before the differentiation of a portion of 
the septal area into the anterior commissure, 
that remarkable folding of the inner wall, indi- 
cated by the deep (hippocampal) furrow on the 
surface and the corresponding rounded projection 
in the interior, has already become distinctly 
manifest. 

Now the first rudiment of the upper trans- 
verse commissure is found undoubtedly at the 
spot, afterwards situated near its middle, to 
which in the lowest placental mammals it is 
almost entirely confined. This spot is situated 
a little way above and in front of the anterior 
end of the ventricular aperture, at the upper 
edge of the region of adherence of the two 
hemispheres (the future septal area). In the 
placental mammals this part is in direct relation 
to the great mass of the internal medullary sub- 
stance of the hemispheres, which has to be 
brought into communication. In the marsu- 
pials, on the other hand, the prolonged internal 
convolution or hippocampus spreading up to and 
beyond this point, forms the inner wall of the 
hemisphere from which the fibres pass across, 
and it is necessarily through the medium of this 
convolution, and following the circuitous course 
of its relief in the ventricle, that the upper part 
of the hemisphere can alone be brought into 
connection with its fellow. 

Can this transverse commissure, of which the 
relation is so disturbed by the disposition of the 
inner wall of the hemisphere, be regarded as 
homologous to the entire ‘‘ corpus callosum” of 
the placental mammals ? or is it, as has been sug- 
gested, to be looked upon only as representing the 
»salterial fibres or transverse commissure of the 

ippocampi? Undoubtedly a large proportion of 
its fibres do come under the latter category. 
But even if they should nominally be all so in- 
cluded, it is important to bear in mind that we 
have still a disposition in the marsupial brain 
very different from that which would remain in 
the brain of any placental mammal after the 
upper and main part of the corpus callosum had 
been cut away. In the latter case the commis- 
sure of a very small part of the inner wall of 
the hemisphere alone is left, that part folded 
into the hippocampus. In the former there is a 
commissure, feeble it may be, but radiating over 
the whole of the inner wall, from its most anterior 
to its posterior limits. Granted that only the 
psalterial fibres are represented in the upper 
commissure of the marsupial brain, why should 
the name of ‘‘ corpus callosum” be refused to it ? 
These fibres are part of the great system of 
transverse fibres bringing the two hemispheres 
into connection with each other ; they are in- 
separably mingled at the points of contact with 
the fibres of the main body of the corpus callo- 
sum, and are only distinguished from it in conse- 
quence of the peculiar form of the special por- 
tions of the hemisphere they unite. Indeed, 
they are scarcely more distinct than is the ah 
called ‘‘ rostrum” in front. And although, like 
the fibres of the hinder end of the corpus callo- 
sum, they blend at each extremity with the 
fibres of the diverging posterior crura of the 
fornix, they certainly cannot be confounded with 
that body, which, as shown before, is essentially 
a longitudinal commissure. 

But is not the main of the ‘‘ corpus 
callosum” of the placental mammals also repre- 
sented by the upper and the anterior part of the 
transverse band which passes between the hemi- 
spheres of the marsupial brain and radiates out 
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in a delicate lamina above the anterior part of 
the lateral ventricle ? The most important and, 
indeed, crucial test in determining this question 
is, its position in regard to the septum ventricu- 
lorum, and especially the precommissural fibres 
of the fornix. Without any doubt, in all mar- 
supial and monotreme animals examined (suffi- 
cient to enable us to affirm without much hesita- 
tion that the character is universal) it lies above 
them, as distinctly seen in the transverse sec- 
tions. This is precisely the same relationship 
which obtains in man and all other mammalia, 
and this is one of the chief points in which not 
only the interpretation of facts, but the observa- 
tion of them recorded in the present paper, 
differs from that of Professor Owen. 

The defective proportions of the part repre- 
senting the great transverse commissure of the 
placental mammals, which appear to result from 
or to be related to the peculiar conformation of 
the wall of the hemisphere, must not lead to the 
inference that the great medullary masses of the 
two halves of the cerebrum are by any means 
** disconnected.” The want of the upper fibres is 
compensated for in a remarkable manner by the 
immense size of the anterior commissure, the 
fibres of which are seen radiating into all parts 
of the interior of the hemisphere. There can be 
little doubt that the development of this com- 
missure is, in a certain measure, complementary 
to that of the corpus callosum. This is, more- 
over, a special characteristic of the lowest group 
of the mammalia, most remarkable because it is 
entirely lost in the next step of descent in the 
vertebrate classes.’ 

After a description of the brain of a bird, the 
conclusion is arrived at that, great as is the dif- 
ference between the placental and implacental 
mammal in the nature and extent of the con- 
nection between the two lateral hemispheres of 
the cerebrum, it is not to be compared with 
that which obtains between the latter and the 
oviparous vertebrate.’ 





MR. FERGUSSON ON JERUSALEM. 


HE object of this lecture, delivered at the 

Royal Institution, on the 3rd inst., was to 
show that the building in the sacred enclosure 
at Jerusalem called by Europeans the ‘ Mosque 
of Omar’ (but by Mussulmans the ‘Dome of 
the Rock’), and supposed by some to have been 
built by Omar over the site of the Altar of the 
Jewish Temple, is really the ‘Church of the 
Resurrection,’ built by Constantine over the rock 
which he believed to contain the sepulchre of 
Christ. 

The lecturer commenced by briefly recapitu- 
lating the arguments in his former lecture, 
in March, 1862, on the same subject. On 
that occasion he had argued the Christian 
and Constantinian origin of the ‘Dome of 
the Rock’ mainly from the architecture of 
that building. No refutation of his argu- 
ments having been put forward, and his own 
recent visit to the spot having confirmed him in 
his former views, he took this opportunity of 
re-enforcing them. This he did by the reverse 
process of argument to that formerly employed 
—viz., by describing the dimensions of the 
successive temples of the Jews. ‘If I can con- 
vince you that the rock which is situated in the 
centre of the building popularly known as the 
Mosque of Omar is, ae always was, known to 
be outside the Temple area, you will be forced 
to admit that it was not built by the Moslems— 
the only reason ever advanced by any one for 
assigning the building of it to them being that 
on that rock stood the Holy of Holies, or the 
Altar of the Jews. If it was not built by the 
Moslems, it was by the Christians; and if by 
them, it could not be other than the church 
which Constantine erected over what he believed 
to be the cave in which the body of our Lord 
was laid. The architecture is of his age, and 
neither he nor any other Christian ever built a 
church in Jerusalem, or anywhere else—the 
whole floor of which was occupied by a great 
rock with a cave in it—but that which Eusebius 
describes as the one erected by that Emperor.’ 














There were only four pillars in the interior, but 
five in the porch, as there must be if there was 
a ridge ; and the same necessitated an unequal 
number of boards (nine) behind. In fact, the 
moment you assume the ridge, which was*in- 
dispensable as a protection against the weather, 
all the difficulties disappear, and every part of 
the Bible description becomes intelligible. 
‘When the Tabernacle came to be superseded 
by a more permanent structure, it was copied 
literally in plan and arrangement, with this 
marked distinction, that in the edifice of the 
Temple every dimension of the Tabernacle was 
exactly doubled, Thus, the Holy of “Holies in 
the Tabernacle was a cube of 10 cubits, in the 
Temple of 20. The Holy place in the Tabernacle 
was a double cube of 10, in the Temple of 20 
cubits. The porch of the Tabernacle was 5 
cubits by 10, of the Temple 10 by 20. The 
verandah of the Tabernacle was 5 cubits wide, 
the chambers that surrounded the Temple 
measured 10. But perhaps the most remarkable 
coincidence is that the angle of the roof made 
the Tabernacle 15 cubits in height, and conse- 
quently the Temple was raised by a false roof, 
or upper chamber, till its height was 30 cubits.’ 
The dimensions of the court are not given 
either in the Bible or Josephus, but it may safely 
be inferred that, like the edifice, they were 
double those of the Tabernacle, and thatthe court, 
therefore, measured 100 cubits by 200, or 150 ft. 
by 300 ft. This is the more probable because the 
courts of Ezekiel’s Temple were of that size. In 
the edifice itself the only difference between 
Ezekiel’s dimensions and those of Solomon arises 
from the introduction of a range of chambers 
between the Temple court and the north court. 
The large dimensions in Ezekiel’s account, which 
have so often puzzled restorers, were ingeniously 
dismissed as having no topographical existence, 
but as representing merely ‘one of those simple 


| arithmetical ratios to which the Jews were 








He commenced with the Tabernacle, which | 
was the model for Solomon’s Temple. He showed | 


that the apparent anomalies in the dimen- 
sions given in Exodus, which had hitherto so 
sorely encumbered restorers of the Tabernacle, 
vanished directly it was assumed that the 
Tabernacle had a ‘ridge.’ ‘It was a tent; and 
like every tent from before the time of Moses 
to the present day, it had a ridge. When once 
this is su , the whole becomes clear. 
Thus, every dimension of the Tabernacle is a 
multiple of 5, except the curtains, which are 





14, because they were measured along the slope. the Temple. 


always so partial in architectural matters.’ 

The Temple of Zerubbabel followed the 
measurements of Solomon and of Ezekiel, as 
appears by comparing the notices of Esdras, 
Josephus, and Hecatzus of Abdera. 

So far the pre-Christian Temples. The Temple 
of Herod is much more important, because its 
foundations can still be traced out, and it thus 
becomes the turning-point of all topographical 
inquiries at Jerusalem. The authorities for 
restoring it are Josephus and the book Middoth 
in the Talmud. The house itself was only re- 
paired. It was still standing as rebuilt by 
Zerubbabel when Herod took it in hand, and the 
dimensions were not altered ; the only difference 
between it and Solomon’s being that it retained 
the passage between the external chambers of 
Ezekiel, making the width 60 instead of 40 cubits. 
Two wings were also added to the facade, each 
20 cubits square, so that the whole building 
measured 100 cubits long and 100 cubits wide. 
It is evident that a building 100 cubits wide 
could not stand in a courtyard of the same 
dimensions, and allow a passage round it. We 
consequently find the breadth of the court in- 
creased to 135 cubits, or 202 feet 6 inches, and 
the length between the porticos 187 cubits, or 
280 feet, leaving 20 feet for the cloisters and the 
thickness of the walls. The court was strongly 
fortified, having three gates on the north and 
three on the south side, and one, the most 
magnificent of all, towards the east. What had 
been the outer court, or Court of the Gentiles, 
was cut in two, and appropriated to the women ; 
its breadth was also 135 cubits. Its extent 
east and west can be fixed with very tolerable 
accuracy by the protraction of the outer court. 
It must have been as nearly as possible 40 cubits, 
or 60 feet. The important and characteristic 
addition which Herod made was the great Court 
of the Gentiles, with its ‘Royal Porch,’ 600 feet 
long and 100 feet wide, supported by 162 Corin- 
thian columns, which divided it into three aisles, 
of which the centre one was 100 feet high. 
The Court of the Gentiles surrounded the whole 
of the other courts, and formed a square, as 
Josephus expressly states, of which the external 
measurement was one stadium, or 600 feet, on 
each side. 

Having obtained these general dimensions, the 


lecturer next proceeded to apply them to the | 


existing remains. Here the coincidences are 
certainly most striking. 

All agree that the south-western angle of the 
Haram enclosure is one of the angles of the Tem- 
ple area. For 600 feet eastwards from this angle 
along the south wall all ispractically solid. But at 
that point a range of vaults is reached, unequally 
spaced, badly constructed, and not only of much 
more modern age, but too weak to have supported 
So far, therefore, did the emple 
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extend, and in this direction the history and 
the to hy are ee 

Re alan to the south-west angle, and measur- 
ing 600 feet north, we come to a second bridge 
or causeway. Up to that point the great ‘ be- 
villed’ masonry of Herod extends, but there it 
ceases. On this side, again, the history and to- 
pography are at one, and thus two sides of the 
quadrangle are obtained. The other two, lyimg 
within the sacred enclosure, have not yet been 
investigated. The position of the great rock-cut 
reservoir in front of the Aksah, the watercourses, 
as far as they have been examined, all accord 
with the indications of Josephus and the Talmud. 
Everthing tends to show that the Temple of 
Herod was, as Josephus tells us, 600 feet square, 
and was situated in the south-western angle of 
the present Haram area. The rock, therefore, 
which now stands under the Dome of the Rock was 
certainly outside the area of the Temple, at a 
distance of 150 feet from its northern wall. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, a few 
words were devoted to showing that the sup- 
position that the altar in the Temple was placed 
upon a rock is unsupported by any evidence or 
implication of the Bible, Josephus, or the Tal- 
mud, and is, in fact, a mere Mohammedan tradi- 
tion. 

The remainder of the lecture was devoted to 
an examination of the post-Christian evidence. 
By citations from the Bourdeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 
333), Gregory Nazianzen, Antoninus Martyr 
(560), and Eutychius (870), Mr. Fergusson urged 
that the position of the Temple was well known, 
and the ‘ Beautiful Gate’ standing as late as 
the end of the sixth century, and that the site of 
the Temple had been intentionally left waste by 
the Christians and turned into a dunghill. In 
this state of desolation and defilement it was 
found by the Mohammedans when they conquered 
Jerusalem, in 636. The Mohammedan accounts 
are contained in the treatises of Jelal-ed-Deen and 
Mejr-ed-Deen. They state that Omar obtained 
from the Patriarch of Jerusalem a gift of the 
site of the Temple, on condition that Omar 
should erect on it one house of prayer, and 
no other, in the whole of Jerusalem. That 
the one mosque thus erected was the 
Aksah (built by Abd-el-Malik in 691), was 
shown by the testimony of Arculfus (A.D. 
700), who mentions the ‘square house of prayer 
recently built by the Saracens, and capable of 
holding 3,000 persons.’ Arculf’s silence as to any 
Mohammedan building answering to the Dome 
of the Rock is also difficult to explain on any 
other supposition than that the Dome of the 
Rock was a Christian building, and still used as 
such—in fact, the building which he minutely 
describes as the Anastasis, or Church of the 
Resurrection. Attention was drawn to the fact 
that, excluding the building in question, all the 
early Mohammedan mosques are clustered round 
the Aksah, and within the limits of the 600 feet 
already given as the limit of the Temple. The 
lecturer further said that he had had Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s Arabic library examined by a com- 
petent Arabic scholar, who had extracted and 
translated all passages bearing on Jerusalem, the 
result being that en to the time of Abd-el- 
Malik, and later, the limits of the Temple 
were well-known to the Mohammedans, and that 
they neither built nor pretended to have built 
the structnre now called the ‘Mosque of Omar.’ 

‘If then,’ concluded Mr. Fergusson, ‘the 
Dome of the Rock was not built by the 
Saracens, it must have been built by the Chris- 
tians ; there is no third party in the field who 
could have done it. In that case I would ask, 
‘*What church did Constantine or any other 
Christian priest or monarch build in Jerusalem 
over a great rock with one cave in it, but the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre?” Till this 
question is answered—and no attempt has yet 
been made to reply to it, or to supply its place 
with any reasonable suggestion—the arguments 
of my opponents halt. 

‘As i gan let me conclude. I first took 
up the question on architectural grounds ; I then 
examined it historically ; and lastly, I investi- 
gated it on the topographical ground I have this 
evening laid before you. Whichever path I 
attempted to as ae I always came back to the 
same point. do not mean to say that the 
question is without difficulties, or the road 
without its ruts and roughnesses, but I do 
assert that, so fdr as I can judge, an im- 
mense preponderance of evidence, from what- 
ever point it is viewed, is in favour of the con- 
clusion that the building at Jerusalem known 
as the Dome of the Rock is the identical 
church which Constantine built over what he 
believed to be the Sepulchre of Christ.’ 

The lecture was excellently illustrated by 
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i ‘and plans, by a conjectural view of 
the Pallie—enee intended to show its position 
with regard to the other parts of the city than 
to give details of architecture—and by fine 
coloured drawings of the interior of the Dome 
of the Rock and the Sacred Rock itself, by Carl 
Haag and Carl Werner. 

The room was filled to overflowing, ‘and the 
lecture was listened to with the deepest atten- 
tion throughout. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE learn from the Manchester Guardian that, 
at a recent meeting of the Manchester Geolo- 
gical Society, Mr. Plant called attention to a fraud 
which had been carried on for some time by the 
excavators at the Macclesfield New Cemetery. 
Several fossil shells had been found by the men 
in the course of their work, which have fallen 
into the hands of the geologists of the locality. 
The demand increasing, however, the men en- 
deavoured to supply it by offering spurious 
shells, which were subjected to the action of 
fire in acid’to deprive them of their epidermis, 
and were afterwards shaken in a basket of 
gravel, to give them a true drift character. 
Unfortunately for the success of the undertak- 
ng, they had operated upon some African and 
West India shells, specimens of which Mr. 
Plant exhibited. They had, however, succeeded 
in deceiving the museums of London, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, but the publication of 
these facts will, no doubt, prevent any erroneous 
deductions as to the age of the diluvial drift of 
Macclesfield. 


Mr. Lane, C.E., in a paper read before the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts, proposes a new me- 
thod of adjusting a clock to within a small fraction 
of a second, which may perhaps be found useful 
in the case of a controlling clock, where it is im- 
portant not to throw the controlled clocks out of 
time. It consists essentially in varying the 
virtual length of the pendulum by a very small 
ameunt for a known time, according to the quan- 
tity the clock is fast or slow. The suspending 

ring passes through a fine slit in a piece of 
steel, which is capable of being raised or lowered 
by a cam to a certain extent. An index in the 
axis of the cam moving over a dial shows the ex- 
tent to which the pendulum has been shortened 
or lengthened. Suppose the clock to be thirteen- 
hundredths of a second fast: the index is to be 
turned so as to point to the word /osing on the 
dial, and allowed to remain there for five 
minutes twelve seconds in the example given by 
Mr. Lang. At the end of this time it must be 
turned back so that the index points to mean rate. 
By this operation the clock is put back to true 
time. 


THE Kola-nut of tropical West Africa, the 
seeds of which have from time immemorial been 
highly prized as a tonic by the natives of that 
region, have lately been shown by Mr. Daniell 
and Dr. Attfield, in two papers read by them 
before the Dicnmacsttiiel Society, to contain 
theine. The Kola-tree—(Cola acuminata Robert 
Brown), also known by the name Sterculia acumi- 
nata, belongs to the natural order Sterculiacee. 
In Soudan its seeds are called ‘guru-nuts.’ It 
is the fifth source of the alkaloid theineu or 
cuffeine with which we are at present acquainted. 
The others are the tea-tree Thea (Ternstre- 
miacea ), the coffee-tree Coffea Arabica (cinchon- 
acee), the Paraguay tree or maté Jler Para- 
guayensis ( Aguipliacee), and guarana Paullinia 
sorbilis (Sapindacee). The seeds of the latter 
are extensively used in Brazil for the preparation 
of a sort of cocoa. It has often been remarked 
that theine is contained in the beverages in use 
among three-fourths of the human race. The 
discovery of this alkaloid in the kola-nut, which 
18 mentioned by all African travellers as being 
an important article of commerce, still further 
confirms the truth of this remark. It has been 
commonly asserted that kola seeds have the 
preety of sweetening putrid water, but Mr. 

ell’s experiments do not confirm this opinion. 
For further information on the subject, we refer 
our readers to the papers quoted, and also to the 
Journal de Pharmacie for 1832, page 702. 

THe Bromus Schraderi, which we noticed in 
THE READER, vol. iii., p. 784, as having been 
recently introduced into France, has lately re- 
ceived a considerable share of attention from 
a agriculturists. An analysis which is 
ub, ae ge be pew a of the Journal de 
Socié € € d Agriculture de Belgique 
shows that it is more closely allied to the + See 
of the cereals than to the grass used for fodder. 
It contains much less lime than either sainfoin, 
trefoil, or lucerne, and a much larger pro- 
portion of silica. The stem and the grain are 











somewhat similar to those of the oat. A writer 
in the Journal asserts that he has made a careful 
comparison of Bromus Schraderi with the well- 
known Bromus Giganteus, and is unable to detect 
any difference. 


REcENT accounts from Mexico report the dis- 
covery of valuable mineral treasures in that 
country. Baron de Morner, a Swedish savant, has 
found a deposit of anthracite of excellent quality 
in the Guerrero district. Concessions have been 
granted of a layer of bitumen and two coal 
seams in the arrondissement of Iturbide, of a 
petroleum well near Tenancingo, and of a vein 
of cinnabar at Sultepec. Two Frenchmen, MM. 
Favre and Garibel, are about to establish iron 


mines in the district of Chalco, where the rail- 


way works are being carried on with great 
activity. 

Tue statue of Francois Arago, the work of 
Oliva, has just been cast in M. Victor Thiébaut’s 
foundry. It is to be placed at Estagel (Pyré- 
nées Orientales), the birthplace of the illustrious 
philosopher. 


THERE is sometimes a difficulty, when per- 
forming alkalimetrical analyses by gaslight, in 
noting the change of the litmus tincture from 
blue to red, owing to the mauve tint which it 
appears to possess. Mr. Blades, in a letter to 
the Pharmaceutical Journal, proposes to remedy 
this inconvenience ‘ by watching the change 
through a piece of green glass not too deep m 
colour. The faintest trace of blue is then readily 
discernible, owing to the green glass absorbing 
the red ray and transmitting the blue, while the 
change to red will show an olive tint.’ 


A STRANGE request, according to our English 
notions, has been made by some members of the 
Royal Academy of Medicine of Belgium. They 
have applied for permission to travel free, or at 
all events at reduced fares, on the State rail- 
ways, when going to Brussels to assist at the 
sittings of the Academy. At the meeting of the 
25th ult., the reply of the Minister of the In- 
terior was read. He regretted that he was unable 
to comply with their request, since it would 
establish an inconvenient precedent. The Aca- 
demy, nothing daunted, however, by his refusal, 
are about to renew their application. The moral 
to be drawn from this is, that in Belgium, a 
country of State railways, a concession has been 
refused which has been spontaneously granted 
by the directors of our own private companies, 
as the members of the British Association and 
other learned bodies can abundantly testify. 


Baron Liepic has received the Cross of Com- 
mander in the Order of Merit of Holy St. Michael 
from the King of Bavaria, accompanied by an 
autograph letter, in which the King thanks him 
for declining the high position offered him by 
the King of Prussia at the University of Berlin. 


ONLY a week or two ago we announced that 
the Royal Astronomical Society had awarded 
this year’s gold medal to Professor Bond, facile 
princeps among American astronomers. We now 
learn with the deepest regret that the medal but 
honours his memory. The following letter has 
been received by the President of the Astrono- 
mical Society : ‘I regret to state that Professor 
G. P. Bond departed this life last Friday morn- 
ing (February 17th), at nine o'clock, after very 
severe and prolonged suffering. I fear his death 
will cause a void in astronomical science, especially 
in America, which it will be found hard to fill. — 
TRUMAN HENRY SarrorpD, Assistant Observer, 
Harvard College Observatory. Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S., Feb. 20, 1865.’ 


Tue President of the Royal Society holds his 
first reception this session to-night (Saturday), 
at nine p.M., at Burlington House. 


PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





PARIS. 

ACADEMY OF ScrENcES.—Feb. 20.—Memoirs 
were read ‘On Methods in the Sciences of Rea- 
soning,’ by M. J. M. C. Duhamel ; ‘On Conic 
Sections,’ an analysis of the first part of a treatise 
on this subject just published by M. Chasles ; 
‘On some Serial Developments of Functions of 
several Variables,’ by M. Hermite ; and ‘On the 
Influence of the Atmosphere upon the Lines of the 
Spectrum, and on the Constitution of the Sun,’ by 
Father Secchi, to which we shall advert. 
M. Le e communicated a supplement 
to his note of the 5th December last. 
M. ae py Te announced the de- 
parture o ‘ . Fougué for the of 
studying the uhuneauha-gesnented daning the 


present eruption of Etna. M. Balard presented 
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a ‘Report on the Experiments relating to Spon- 
taneous Generation,’ of which we shall give séme 
notice next Week. M. H. Tresca presented a 
note on the ‘ Conditions presented by the Flow of 
Ice submitted to strong pressure,’ containing an 
extension to ice of the researches on the effects 
of pressure on solid bodies, communicated by 
him to the Academy on the 7th November last. 
Other memoirs were read ‘On Polyhedra,”. by M. 
C. Jordan ; ‘On the Molecular State of Bodies,’ 
and ‘On a New Method of Determining the 
Specific Gravity of Solid Bodies,’ by M. J. 
Persoz; ‘On the Influence of Treatment with 
Plaster of Paris on the Composition of 
Wines,’ by M. G. Chancel ; ‘On the Power of 
Points,’ by M. Montigny, in opposition to a 
note lately presented to the Academy 
by M. Perrot, of Rouen ; and ‘On the Influence 
ot the Section of the great Sympathetic Nerve on 
the Composition of the Air in the Swimming 
Bladder of Fishes,’ by M. Armand Moreau. The 
author of the latter paper states that by this 
operation, the amount of oxygen in the swim- 
ming bladder is increased.—A note was com- 
municated from M. P. Volpicelli giving some 
‘Formule for determining the Temperature in 
an Ambient Medium without observing it ;’ and 
another from M. Viormois, ‘On the Crystalliza- 
tion of Water.’—M. Elie de Beaumont communi- 
cated an extract from a letter of Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, giving an account of ‘A Workable 
Deposit of Emery discovered at Chester, in 
Massachusetts,’ which he declares to be inex- 
haustible. — M. Coulvier-Gravier presented a 
note ‘On the Observations of Shooting Stars 
during the year 1864.’—Notes were also pre- 
sented ‘On the Neptunian Faunas,’ by M. 
Gagnage; ‘On some Errors’ discovered in 
Humboldt’s ‘‘Cosmos,”’ by M. de Paravey ; 
and ‘On a New Method of Embalming,’ by 
M. Mayer.—M. de Vergnette-Larnotte was 
elected a corresponding member of the sec- 
tion of Rural Economy. 

Feb. 27.—Memoirs were read ‘On a New 
Compound of Water and Carbonate of Lime,’ by 
M. J. Pelonze ; ‘On someSerial Developments of 
Functions of several Variables,’ by M. Hermite ; 
and ‘On the Numerical Solution of Equations of 
the Fifth Degree and of some other Equations,’ 
by M. H. Montucci.—In a ‘ Note on a New Case of 
Reproduction by Germination, observed in an 
Annelide of the Roads of Suez,’ M. L. Vaillant 
describes the occurrence of this mode of repro- 
duction in a small undetermined worm of the 
Syllidian group, found in the cavity of a sponge. 
The supposed buds spring from a sort of thick- 
ened lip.—M. Bataillé communicated a note 
‘On the New Hétel Dieu, and the Hygiene of 
Hospitals ;’ M. Persoz a memoir ‘ On the Trans- 
formation of Nitrous Oxide into Nitrie Acid and 
Ammonia (the Binary Compounds which pro- 
duced it) ; and M. Dehérain a note ‘On the Ad- 
dition of Plaster to Arable Lands.’—Papers were 
also read ‘On the Albuminoid-ferment of the 
Urine,’ by M. A. Béchamp ; ‘On a Fact in the 
Hibernation of Articulated Animals,’ by M. 
Guérin-Méneville, relating to the female of the 
Common Wasp ; ‘On the Power of Points,’ by 
M. Perrot ; ‘On Dialysis and its Application to 
the Discovery of Poisons, and on the Employ- 
ment of Iodide of Mercury and Potassium for 
the Detection of the Organic Alkaloids,’ by M. O. 
Reveil ; ‘ On the Saccharates of Lead,’ by MM. 
E. Boivin and E. Loiseau; and ‘On a 
New Mode of Preparation of Pugoic Acid,’ 
by MM. P. and E. Depoully.—M. Villiers 
du Terrage communicated a ‘ Note on a Meteor,’ 
observed by him at Auteuil, on the 17th 
February, at 5h. 40m. P.M. ; it was seen in 
the north ; its trajectory was apparently hori- 
zontal ; the time of its passage was estimated at 
between one and two seconds ; and it left behind 
it a luminous train equal in length to eight 
or ten diameters of the moon, which persisted 
for several minutes. According to observations 
made at Sévres, on the same meteor, by M. 
Robert, and communicated by M. Dumas, its 
course was from south to north, and all traces of 
its passage had not disappeared for almost ten 
minutes. Clouds were observed passing beneath 
the meteor. M. Viormois presented a ‘ Note on 
the Reflexion of Sound,’ by the leaves of trees, 
which he thinks will throw some light on the 
production of thunder. Other notes were pre- 


| sented by M. Duchemin ‘On an Improvement in 


Bunsen’s Battery,’ consisting in the substitution 
of perchloride of iron for nitric acid ; by M. 
Aug. Guiot, proposing a ‘ Modification of Ca- 
selli’s ate ip“ ;’ by M. Gagnage, ‘On the 
Sanitation of Populations ;’ by M. L. Amiot, 
‘On a New Thermo-Electric Pile; and by M. F. 
Thomas ‘On the Analysis of the Chlorides of 
Gold.’ 
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Royat Society. — Feb. 9.— Major-General 
Sabine, President, in the chair. 

We continue our report of the communications 
read: ‘Monthly Magnetical Observations taken 
at the College Observatory, Stonyhurst, in 1864.’ 
By the Rev. Walter Sidgreaves. The horizontal, 
vertical, and total forces are calculated to English 
measure, one foot, one second of mean solar time, 
and one grain being assumed as the units of space, 
of time, and of mass. The vertical and total 
forces are obtained from the absolute measure of 
horizontal force and the dip. 

The President remarks in a note that Mr. 
Sidgreaves’ observations, combined with those 
made at the same spot in 1858, in the course of 
the second magnetic survey of England, supply 
the materials for a first approximate deduction 
of the present amount of the secular change of 
magnetic dip and of the total magnetic force at 
Stonyhurst. Commencing with the dip: the 
results in 1858 were as follows :— 


Mean : corresponding in date to 1858°8 ...... 70 #1 27 
And by the present observations, correspond- 

In® in Gate b0 1864°5 .....cccccccscvccs 69 46 34 
Difference, corresponding to 5°7 years ........ 14 53 
whence we have an annual secular decrease of 
2'614 ; mean epoch 1861°9. 

In a memoir presented to the Royal Society in 
1861, ‘On the Secular Change of the Dip 
in London between 1821 and 1860,’ the mean 
annual secular decrease of the dip in the years 
from 1821°65 to 1859°5 is stated to have been 
2’ 69, mean epoch 1840°6 ; and in the 21 °2 years be- 
tween 1838°3 and 1859°5, 263; mean epoch 1848°9. 
Proceeding to the total force: Its value obtained 
by General Sabine at Stonyhurst by experiments 
of deflection and vibration with the Survey 
Collimator No. 5, in October 1858, was 10°385 in 
British units (British Association Reports, 1861, 
bP. 264, 268); and by the experiments of Mr. 

idgreaves with the apparatus belonging to 
Stonyhurst College (originally obtained from 
Kew), its mean value in 1864, derived from the 
twelve monthly determinations, was 10°4031 ; 
the difference is ‘0181 in 5°75 years, or an 
annual increase of 0031. To compare with this, 
we have the statement in the British Survey 
(British Association Reports, 1861, p. 273), that 
from the absolute measures made monthly at 
Kew between April 1857 and March 1862 the 
total force had increased at Kew during that 
interval at an average annual rate of ‘0025. In 
the same memoir it was also inferred, that alonga 
line drawn in a N.W. and S§8.E. direction the 
secular change would be found contemporaneously 
somewhat greater at a northern or north-western 
station than at a southern or south-eastern 
station—greater therefore at Stonyhurst than at 
Kew. The general fact that the value of the 
total force in Britain is progressively increasing, 
—_ be inferred alike by the observations at Kew 
and at Stonyhurst. 

Feb, 23.—Mr. John P. Gassiot, V.-P., in the 
chair. The following communications were 
read: 1. ‘On Cornish Minerals of the Brochantite 
Group.’ By Professor N. Story Maskelyne, Keeper 
of the Mineral Department, British Museum. 
Communicated by Mr. A. M. Story Maskelyne. 
On a small fragment of killas from Cornwall 
the author discovered, several months ago, a 
new mineral in the form of minute but well- 
formed crystals. The specimen had come from 
Mr. Talling, of Lostwithiel. After a little while 
he found the locality of the mineral, and sent 
other and finer specimens ; but these specimens 
proved to contain other new minerals besides 
the one already mentioned. Two of these 
minerals are described in this paper, and a third 
will form the subject of a further communication. 

The first of these minerals is one to which the 
name of Langite has been given, in honour of 
Dr. Viktor von Lang, now of Gratz, and lately 
in the British Museum. It occurs in minute 
crystals, or as a crystalline crust on the killas of 
a fine blue with a greenish hue in certain lights. 
The crystals are prismatic. The forms observed 
conduct to the parametral ratios 

a:b:c=1: 0°5347 : 0°6346. 
The crystals are twinned after the manner of 
cerussite, the twin axis being normal to the 
plane (110). The optical orientation of the 
mineral is }, c, a. 


The ific gravity of Langite is 3°48 to 3°50. 
Its h ess is under 3. It will not abrade 
calcite. Its chemical composition is represented 
by the formula 3Cu" H’2 O1 +Cu" SOs + 2H’, O. 


To the mineral associated with Langite, emerald 
to verdigris set toe in colour, occuring in incrusta- 
tions generally crystalline, and seen occasionally 





in distinct individual crystals ted loosel 
on the killas, the name of Waringtonite ad 
been given in honour of Mr. Warington Smyth. 

Several analyses of bier nite concur in es- 
tablishing its formula as 3Cu" H's, O2 +Cu" SOq + 
H’, O. Its specific gravity is 3°39 to 3°47. Its 
hardness is 3 to 3°5, being harder than calcite, and 
about equal in hardness to celestine. The entire 
difference of its crystallographic habit, the 
absence of the striation and marked prismatic 


forms, so characteristic of Brochantite, its 
habitually paler colour, lower specific gravity (in 
Brochantite G=3°87 to 3°9), and h ess, suf- 


ficiently distinguish it from that mineral. 

M. Pisani has published analyses of the two 
above-described minerals. In the former (possibly 
from having driven off part of the water in the 
arery gd desiccation of the mineral) he has 

ound less water, and he has consequently given 
to Langite the formula of Waringtonite. 

The green mineral which he has analysed and 
described as Brochantite seems, from his analysis, 
to have contained a slight admixture of the fer- 
ruginous matrix, and also differs in the estimate 
of the water. 

2. ‘ Preliminary Notice on the Products of the 
Destructive Distillation of the Sulphobenzolates.’ 
By Dr. John Stenhouse, F.R.S. 





Roya Insrirution.—General Monthly Meet- 
ing, March 3.—Mr. W. Pole, F.R.S., Treas. and 
V.P., in the chair. The decease of his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, K.G., F.R.8., the 
President, on the 12th February last, was 
announced from the chair. Messrs. E. L. 8. 


Benzon, I. J. Unwin Clarke, jun., H. H. 8. 
Croft, Woronzow Greig, F.R.S., R. Belgrave 
Jackson, J. Macpherson, M.D., Farquhar 


Matheson, H. Wilkes Notman, C. Rogers, J. 
Vaughan, and Lieut.-Colonel G. F. Whitelocke, 
were elected members. The Chairman announced 
the following addition to ‘ The Donation Fund for 
the Promotion of Experimental Researches’ :— 

Henry Bence Jones, M.D., Sec. R. I. (2nd donation).. £20 0 0 


Mr. S. R. Solly (8rd annual donation) ..............4. 20 0 0 
SEP. BI TEGIIGG 6 ov once vcncneee steccqccececocccves 56 0 0 





LINNEAN Soctety. — March 2, — Mr. George 
Bentham, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Dr. B. W. Foster, and Mr. J. Jenner Weir, 
were elected Fellows. The following papers 
were read :— 

1. ‘On the Surface - Fauna of Mid-ocean. No. 
1. Polycistina and other Allied Rhizopods,’ by 
Captain Samuel R. J. Owen. 2. ‘On a New 
Dye-wood of the genus Cudranea, from East 
Tropical Africa, by Dr. J. Kirk, F.L.S. 3. 
Letter from Mr. C. A. Wilson, of Adelaide, 
South Australia, containing some observations 
on the natural history of South Australia, in- 
cluding a numerous list of birds, &c., recently 
brought from the Northern Territory, by Dr. B, 
Ninnis, surgeon to the Beatrice. 





ZooLtoaicaL Socrety.—Feb. 28.—Dr. J. E. 
Gray, F.R.S., in the chair. Mr. F. Day read 
the second part of a Memoir on the Fishes of 
Cochin, on the Malabar Coast of India. In this 
and a former communication on the same subject 
Mr. Day had enumerated, as obtained by him- 
self in this locality, 210 species of fishes, about 
one-tenth of which he considered to have been 
previously unknown to science. A communica- 
tion was read from Dr. H. Burmeister, For. 
Memb., describing a new species of Porpoise in 
the Museum of Buenos Ayres, proposed to be 
called Phocena spinipinnis. The specimen upon 
which Dr. Burmeister established this species 
had been taken alive in the mouth of the Rio de 
la Plata some years ago. A communication was 
read from Dr. J. Kark, giving a list of the 
Land and Fresh Water Shells of the Zambezi 
and Lake Nyassa regions, which he had met 
with during his recent expedition in those 
countries in company with Dr. Livingstone. A 
second communication from Dr. Kirk contained 
a reply to some remarks of Dr. Peters, published 
in a recent number of the Society’s Proceedings, 
concerning the native name of an African Lizard 
(Gerrhosaurus robustus). Mr. W. K. Parker 
read some observations on the osteology of the 
remarkable Parrot, Microglossa alecto, as observed 
in a specimen of this species that had recently 
died in the Society’s Gardens. Mr. St. George 
Mivart and Dr. Murie communicated a joint 
paper on the Anatomy of Nycticebus tardigradus, 
in which various peculiarities presented chiefly 
by the muscles of this Lemur, unnoticed b 
former authors, were pointed out and descri 
Mr. Fraser exhibi some Eggs of the Rose- 
crested Cockatoo (Cacatua rosacea), laid in con- 
finement. Mr. Sclater exhibited and made some 
remarks upon # rare species of Ground Pigeon 
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( Phlogenas bartletti), which had recently died 
in the Society’s Menagerie. 





Entomo.LoeicaL Socrery.—March 6.—Mr. F. 
P. Pascoe, President, in the chair. 

The President announced that, as an induce- 
ment to the study of Economic Entomology, the 
Council had decided to offer two prizes, of the 
value of five guineas each, to be awarded to the 
authors of memoirs of sufficient merit and 
drawn up from personal observation, on the 
anatomy, economy, or habits of any insect or group 
of insects especially serviceable or obnoxious to 
mankind. The memoirs should be illustrated by 
figures of the insects in their different states, 
and (if the species be noxious) must show the 
results of actual experiments made for the pre- 
vention of their attacks or the destruction of the 
insects themselves. The memoirs must be sent 
to the secretary, at No. 12, Bedford-row, London, 
with fictitious signatures or mottoes, on or before 
the 3lst Dec., 1865, when they will be referred 
to a committee to decide upon their merits; each 
must be accompanied by a sealed letter endorsed 
with the fictitious signature or motto adopted by 
its author, and enclosing his real name and 
address. The prize memoirs shall be the pro- 
perty of and will be published by the Society. 

Mr. Herbert Jenner, jun., and the Rev. T. 
A. Marshall were elected members, and Mr. R. 
Lydekker, was elected an annual subscriber. 

Mr. Bond exhibited specimens of a gall found 
in profusion on a large willow-tree near Cam- 
bridge, which took the form of a premature 
terminal development of leaves in whorls, so as 
to resemble a flower-head; also varieties of 
Colias Edusa and Vanessa Urtice, both captured 
in the Eastern Counties, and each remarkable 
from having the wings, particularly the hind 
wings, conspicuously blotched or suffused with 
dark patches. Mr. T. W. Wood exhibited a 
variety of the male of Apatura /ris, captured in 
Kent, and remarkable for the absence of the 
usual white markings on the upper side of the 
wings and on the under side of the hind-wings ; 
also, a moth from Bahia, DRONE, to the 
Arctiide, and believed to be new. Professor 
Westwood made some further observations on 
the dog-tick (/xodes plumbeus) exhibited at the 
previous meeting; he also called attention to a 
translation in the March number of the Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History of a paper 
by Schiddte on the classification of insects, 
in which the author instituted a com- 

arison between the merits of Fabricius and 

atreille as philosophic classifiers, the conclusion 
being strongly in favour of the former. The Pro- 
fessor combated this view, and vindicated the 
eminence of Latreille. The President read ‘A 
Note on Generic Names having Nearly the Same 
Sound,’ in which he argued against the suppres- 
sion and alteration of names of genera merely 
on the ground of the greater or less similarity of 
sound with prior names, where there was an 
actual difference in the spelling. Professor 
Westwood thought it unadvisable to change. 
names on the ground discussed by the President, 
or on any other ground except the precise identity 
of two generic appellations ; and even where two 
were precisely identical, not only in sound, but 
in spelling, he thought some modification of the 
rule as now generally understood was admissible ; 
he did not see why a generic name in insects 
should be sunk aad another substituted in its 
place merely because it was afterwards dis- 
covered that the same name had been previously 
given to a genus of plants, birds, or fishes ; 1t 
was sufficient, even with identical names, that 
they should not occur in duplicate in the same 
class of the animal kingdom. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan read a paper entitled, ‘Tri- 
choptera Britannica ; a Monograph of the British 
Species of Caddis-flies,’ and containing detailed 
descriptions of 124 species, arranged in forty- 
three genera. 

BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Feb. 
22.—George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the 
chair. A letter from the treasurer, accompany- 
ing some presents to the library made by the late 
Duke of Northumberland, and laid upon the table, 
was read by the Chairman, lamenting the decease 
of a nobleman so distinguished and beloved. 
His Grace had given his patronage to the next 
Congress of the Association at Durham in the 
month of August. Mr. Pettigrew concluded his 
letter in the following terms: ‘In his Grace’s 
decease science has lost an ardent student— 
antiquities and the arts a most enlightened 
cultivator — letters and literature in eral 


a zealous friend and _ supporter. ut in 
that which more eapecially the 
moral individual and his exercises 
as the friend of the poor and needy, it were diffi- 
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cult to employ terms sufficiently cogent to ex- 


what we must all so sensibly feel.’—The 
Gaines from his own knowledge related several 
important services rendered to archeology by 
this most excellent man.—Mr. Wilton Rix com- 
municated a paper ‘On the Customs and Pre- 
rogatives belo to the Town of Glensforde, 
in Suffolk, with the Antiquities of the same,’ 
which was read by Mr. Levien, and gave rise to 
an interesting conversation.—Mr. J. T.. Irvine 
sent drawings of remains in the churches of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon and Ashton Steeple. The former 
were very curious, representing some ancient 
pieces of stone built into the church, and sin- 
gularly sculptured, presenting interlaced strop- 
work in panels, with a chequered or diaper 
design, resembling the arrangement of some 
early tesselated pavements. ere was like- 
wise a half-recumbent figure of a lady in the 
costume of Edward I., or beginning of Edward IL., 
coloured.—Mr. George Vere Irving read a paper 
‘On the Swords of Andrea Ferrara,’ illustrating 
his subject by many examples and rubbings, with 
varied characteristics.—Mr. Halliwell exhibited 
a beautiful seal of the Guild of Holy Cross at 
Stratford-on-Avon, which he had never met with 
before. It is very elegant, and belo to the 
fifteenth century.—Mr. Pettigrew exhibited a 
very fine seal of the City of Colchester. It is 
of elaborate design and excellent execution.—A 
paper on the finding of a large collection of Saxon 
coms at Ipswich, by Mr. Francis, was read. 





EDINBURGH. 

Royau Socrety.— March 6.—Sir David 
Brewster, President, in the chair. The papers 
read were as follows:— 

1. ‘The World as a oT and Imma- 
terial World.’ By Mr. 8. Wyld. The ques- 
tion, What is matter? has been a princi 
question in philosophy since the days of Thales 
and Xenophanes, and it is not yet solved 
whether matter exists or not. ere has 
beer, in all days Idealists who doubted or 
denied the existence of anything external to the 
mind ; but disregarding such extreme views, the 
pee what constitutes the essence or reality of 
the external phenomena we observe in nature? was 
still open for discussion. Mr. Wyld, by re- 
ferring to seven different facts observed in 
physical science, endeavoured to prove that 
matter never acts on matter, but force on 
force; also that we never come in contact 
with matter nor see it, but are merely affected 
by forces localised and acting according to cer- 
tain laws impressed. He therefore argued, that 
according to the recognised law of parsimony we 
had no right to assume the existence of a thi 
not needed or useful. The difficulty h 
been felt in all ages to conceive the Deity 
creati a thing, such as matter, different 
from His own essence. A dynamical theory 
where matter is discarded, represents the 
Supreme Being the Creator, and the universe, 
or creation, as being of one immaterial or 
spiritual essence ; and makes the world thus a 
manifestation of His direct and constant power, 
exhibited and sustained according to the laws 
which we call the laws of nature. 

2. ‘On the Nudibranchiate Mollusca of St. 
Andrew’s,’ &c. ny ta W. C. M‘Intosh, F.L.S. 
Communicated by Professor Allman. 

The author gave a list of the nudibranchiate 
mollusca which he had discovered in the Bay of 
St. Andrew's. Twenty-four species were enume- 
rated. Of these two—namely, Folis Andreapolis, 
M‘Intosh, and Zolis Robertiana, M‘Intosh—were 
now described for the first time. Among other 
new species of invertebrate animals now for 
the first time described were two ies of Hd- 
wardsia, which the author named Edwardsia 
Allmani, M‘Intosh, and Edwardsia Goodsirii, 
M ‘Tntosh. 

The author also gave a description, accom- 
panied with a beautiful figure, of Alcyonium 
digitatum in its living state, and pointed out 
some features which had been overlooked or 
badly represented in former descriptions and 


3._‘ Miscellaneous Observations on the Blood.’ 
_By Dr. John Davy, M.D., F.R.SS.L. and E. 
4. Dr. A. C. Brown exhibited an acid pro- 
aah A the ae of hydriodic acid on man- 
3 an ve noti f 
A sora qoute otice of a paper on the 
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AL_Couircr or Surcrons, at 4,— » ‘ 
the Mammalia, Prof a 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ‘On 


Association, at &—1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 
e 


CFS Sea hata 





Socrery or Arts, at 8.—John ‘Street, Adelphi. Cantor Lecture 
—‘On the Application of Geology to the Arts and Manufac- 
tures :’ Professor Ansted. 

Grocrapnicat, at 8.30.—Burl m House, 1. ‘On Se 
Maps, taken from Models of Mountainous Countries:’ Mr. 
F. Galton, F.R.S. 2. ‘On the jGradual Desiccation of 
South Western Africa > Mr. James Fox Wilson. 

TUESDAY, Marcu 14. 

Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
to Chemistry :’ Professor Hoffmann. 

Syro-Eeyrrian, at 7.30.—22 Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
s Philological Examination of Certain Names of Places men- 
tioned in the Old Testament :’ Mr. B. H. Cowper. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place, 5 gee 
*On Missionary Efforts amongst Savages :’ Mr. W. e. 

Crvit. Enorneers, at 8.—25 Great George Street, Westminster. 
* On the Metropolitan System of Drainage, and the Intercep- 
tion of the Sewage from the River Thames:’ Mr. J. W. Bazal- 
gette. 

Mepicat anp CurrvuraicaL, at 8.30.—53 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. 

Zooroeicat at 8.30.—11 Hanover Square. ‘On New or Rare 
Birds’ Eggs:’ Mr. A. Newton. ‘On New Species of Mol- 
lusca :’ Dr. Carpenter. 

WEDNESDAY, Marcu 15. 

Royat Cotiece or Surgeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
the Mammalia :’ Professor Huxley. 

SraristicaL, at 4.—12 St. James’s Square. Anniversary. 

MereEoro.oeicaL, at 7.—25 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Socrery or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On Marine 
Engines from 1851 to the Present Time ;’ Mr. Proctor Burgh, 
C.E. 


THURSDAY, Marcu 16. 
Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
to Chemistry :’ Professor Hoffinann. 
Zoo.osica, at 4.—11 Hanover Square. 
Roya Socrery Cuivs, at 6.—St. James's Hotel. 
Nemusmatic, at 7.—13 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Cuemicat, at 8.—Burlington House. ‘ Action of Chlorine on 
Arsenious Acid :’ Professor Bloxam. ‘ Vapour Densities :’ Mr. 
J. A. Wanklyn. 
Anrtiqvuaries, at 8.—Somerset House. 
Linyean, at 8.—Burli m House. The Rev. W. A. Leighton 
On Sir John Ric n’s Arctic Lichens.’ 
Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 
FRIDAY, Marcu 17. 
Rovaut Cotiece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
the Mammalia :’ Professor Huxley. 
PutLovoeicaL, at 8.—Somerset House. ‘On Forms of Words in 
Greek made by False Analogies:’ Professor Malden. 
* On the Sun’s Sur- 


* An Introduction 


*On 


* An Introduction 


*On 


Royat Institution, at 8.—Albemarle Street. 
face :’ Mr. Balfour Stewart. 
SATURDAY, Marcn 18, 


Royrat Instirvtion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
vous System :’ Professor Marshall. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 
HE Arundel Society deserve credit for the 
honest effort they have made to develop 
and sustain a high standard of taste in art. 
Their labours were not commenced too soon ; 
for at the time the Society was formed, art as 
practically recognised amongst us signified only 
the practice of the portrait painter and the 
illustration of the incidents of our domestic life. 
Our love of art was then almost entirely, as it 
is still to a great extent, confined to a liking for 
pictures remarkable for the absence of high 
artistic aim, and the presence of great manipu- 
lative skill. About the most interesting period of 
Italian or early Flemish art we knew little, and 
cared less ; it required some mental effort to 
understand the rise and follow the progress of 
the early schools; and while we itted, 
without questioning, the claims of Da Vinci, 
Michel elo, and Raphael to places of great 
honour in the temple of fame, we were content 
to remain in ignorance of the vast distance that 
separated their art from ours, and to overlook or 
slight the works of those great and earnest- 
minded men who preceded them, and who were 
not the less faithful witnesses to the age in 
which they lived, while they prepared the way 
for and led up to the culminating glory 
achieved by the heads of the Italian School. 
The formation of the Arundel Society was 
probably one of the indirect expressions of that 
awake of healthier instincts ager geo upon 
the development of photography, and upon the 
Preraphaelite movement in English art which 
followed its discovery. A dead set was made 
against all conventionalities, and the new school, 
then full of the enthusiasm of youth, boldly 
turned away from hitherto recognised authorities, 
and adopted what they declared to be the purer 
— of those early painters who flourished 
fore art was debased by Michel Angelo and 
Raphael. Taking the title of ‘ Preraphaelites,’ 
they preached this gospel with zeal and success, 
and maintained that the only true art was 
founded upon absolute and unswerving imitation 
of nature, whether beautiful or defective ; such 
had been the practice of Giotto and his contempo- 
raries, and such must be the practice of every 
school that was not content to be suffocated by 
rules and conventions. We all know the 
history of this movement, and acknowledge the 
brilliant abilities of its leaders. Among other 
fruits of their labours, we may certainly reckon, 
if not the formation of the Arundel Society, at 
least that intelligent interest in the history and 
works of the early Italian and Flemish painters 


*On the Ner- 








which that Society has been specially formed to 
elucidate and display. A glance at their list of 
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ublicationswill,show how much has really been 
, oi to make the English public familiar with 
the works of artists whose very names were 
almost unknown beyond the precincts of profes- 
sional pedantry ; and when we call to mind that 
the right appreciation, or even any appreciation, 
of many of these works involves a considerable 
mental effort, we must acknowledge that the 
undertakings of the Society have been directed 
with great ability, and have met with almost 
unlooked-for success. 

Their publications, as is well known, consist of 
engravings, chromo-lithographs, casts, photo- 
graphs, and literary illustrations of the works 
of early masters. These are produced and dis- 
posed of at the lowest prices consistent with good 
workmanship. The selection which has been made 
of works to be copied is unexceptionable. The 
frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, in San Marco, 
and in Sta Maria Novella at Florence, have been 
reproduced, in whole or in part, by means of 
chromo-lithography, and thus we in England 
are able to form some idea of the genius of 
three at least of the greatest painters that ever 
lived —Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, and Fra An- 
gelico. The copies of Gnotto’s designs in 
the Arena Chapel at Padua enable us to 
form some idea of the great and fertile spirit of 
design which distinguished, above all who went 
betore or came after him, the shepherd boy who 
became the founder of Italian art. Philippino 
Lippi, Gozzoli, Mantegna, Pinturicchio, need no 
longer be mere names to us, or known only by 
small easel pictures in our National Gallery. 
The Annunciation at Spello, the scenes from 
the life of St. Augustine at San Gemignano, and 
the records of the life of St. James at Padua, 
which figure in the list of publications, convey to 
our minds a more exalted notion of these artists 
than we could have derived from anything else 
short of a visit to the places wherein they lived 
and painted. There may be, and we know there 
are, many shortcomings in the way in which 
most of these works have been reproduced— 
more observable in the earlier than in 
the later publications; but it is a great boon 
to get them at all, and probably we only 
could have had them through the organization of 
a society of this nature. We certainly object 
to chromo-lithography, as a medium wretchedly 
inadequate to set before us the fine qualities 
of any great work. Whether it is a less 
costly means than line engraving, or whether it 
is supposed to be more attractive in its results, 
we cannot say, but it puzzles us sometimes to 
know why the Council persevere in the use of 
this means of reproduction, when they can set 
before us all the subtle beauties of grace and ex- 

ression so wonderfully interpreted by means of 
ine engraving in M. Schaffer’s prints from 
Angelico’s frescoes in the chapel of Nicholas V. 
In most of the works from which copies have 
been made colour is not an important element, 
and where it is, as in the small pictures of An- 
gelico, the delicacy and purity of tint for which 
they are remarkable cannot be conveyed by the 
opacity of coloured printing ink. en com- 
pared with the splendid line engraving from Fra 
Angelico, which will be issued to the subscribers 
of the current year, a chromo-lithograph appears 
to very little advantage. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied that, by means of colour print- 
ing, we may get a general idea of the aspect of a 
large composition, however little it may help us 
to appreciate the expression of the heads, or the 
subtle varieties of line and tint which have so 
much to do with what is called style. 

The annual publications which will be issued 
to the subscribers for 1865 are—No. 1. A line 
engraving by M. Schiffer of ‘St. Sixtus Giving 
Money to St. Lawrence for Alms,’ in continua- 
tion of the series from the frescoes by Fra An- 
gelico in the chapel of Nicholas V. in the Vatican. 
2. Five Chromo-lithographs by M. C. Schultz from 
the Triptich painted by Honfing in the Hospital 
of St. John at Bruges, representing the follow- 
ing subjects: I. ‘The Adoration of the Magi.’ 
IL. and III. ‘The Nativity’ and ‘ The Presenta- 
tion in the Temple’ (on one mount). IV. and 
V. ‘St. John the Baptist’ and ‘St. Veronica’ 
(on one mount). 3. A description of the 
Triptich by Hemling, with a brief notice of his 
life and works, by W. H. James Weale, Esq. 
Here is, indeed, a large return for the annual 
subscription of the members. Of the engravi 
from Angelico we may speak in the highest 
terms, as not merely a piece of excellent work in 
itself, but as an interpretation of the original, 
such as we rarely see accomplished in the pre- 
sent day. The series of which it forms a part 
we consider to be by far the most valuable of 
all the issues by the Arundel Society. Each 
print sets forth all that the chromo-fithegraphe 
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miss ; refinement of drawing, expression, and 
the general feeling of the painter. We can well 
put up with the absence of such colour as is 
characteristic of chromo-lithography, when an 
engraver can interpret so faithfully as M. Schultz 
has “ge the spirit and execution of the original 
work. 

The celebrated pictures by Hemling in St. 
John’s Hospital at Bruges fully entitle them 
to be included in the list of great works from 
which the Society's publications have been pre- 
pared. After what we have already written, it 
would be vain to deny that we regret that the 
copies of these fine works are to be made in 
chromo-lithography. If for anything, this pro- 
cess is fitted for placing before us fair copies of 


large frescoes ; and the most successful applica- | 





tions of it among the publications of the Arundel | 


Society are the copies of Mantegna’s wall paint- 
ings at Padua, and Gozzoli’s at San Gemignano, 
but it is not adapted to copy the subtle qualities 
which distinguish small easel pictures—qualities 
which pre-eminently mark the Triptich of Hem- 
ling as a worthy theme for the mental exposition 
of an engraver and artist. The cost of the better 
production is, however, an element of too great 
importance to be overlooked ; and we can hardly 
expect thatthe funds at the disposal of theSociety, 
necessarily limited by an_ intelligent, and, 
without prospect of increase at present, by a 
popular subscription, should be able to meet the 
expense of line engraving for more than a small 
rcentage of their publications. A good copy 
in water colours of the Triptich is now on view 
at the rooms in Old Bond-street, where also the 
finished engraving for the year is on view. 

In conclusion, we may remind our readers who 
care for what is perhaps the most interesting 
period in the history of European art, that the 
rooms of the Arundel Society, No. 24, Old Bond- 
street, are open gratuitously to the public every 
day from ten till five, and that they now form a 

allery of no small pretensions, not second in 
interest to any exhibition in London. 


THE POURTALES COLLECTION, 

Amongst the exquisite carvings in ivory and 
wood which formed part of the Pourtalés col- 
lection, the sale of | el last included an 
ivory statuette of Hercules leaning on his club 
and trampling the head of the hydra with his 
right foot, of exquisite workmanship, attributed 
to Jean of Bologna, which sold for 16,400f. The 
Neus on which the statuette stood in the 

ourtalés gallery, a bas-relief, ornamented with 
six figures of children in various positions, 
mounted in gilt bronze, and attributed to Francois 
Flamand, sold for 7,100f. <A circular bowl with 
cover, ornamented with nine figures in bas-relief, 
representing the triumph of Silenus, with a socket 
of gilt bronze, exquisitely carved by F. Flamand, 
brought 13,100f. A chapelet, of which the 
aternosters represent Youth, mature Age, and 

eath, alam gm silver and ornamented with a 
chiselled ring, of the 16th century, sold for 2, 860f. 
Two frames containing carved ivory figures— 
those in the first frame representing the Saviour 
carrying the cross, Christ crucified, and His rising 
from the dead ; the figures in the second frame 
representing the Descent from the Cross and the 
Entombment, Judas receiving the thirty pieces 
of silver, and Peter cutting off the ear of 
Malchus, a work of the 15th century—sold for 
1,470f. Two other frames containing carved 
ivory figures—the first representing the Virgin 
standing and holding the infant Jesus in her 
arms, the second the Virgin and St. John stand- 
ing beneath the Cross of Christ, brought 405f. 
An ivory statuette of the Virgin and Child 
sold for 95l1f. Two statuettes representing 
children sitting on a tree, which formed part 
of the Duc de Modena’s collection, sold for 
1,170f. A group, Venus standing, and Cupid 
at her right, holding a bow and _ quiver 
of arrows, said to be by F. Flamand, 
and to have been left by him in pledge 
at the house in which he died at Leghorn, 
brought 5,900f. A wooden frame, containing 

rtraits in carved wood of Jacob Herbrot and 
Marina Krater, his wife, attributed to Albert 
Durer, dated 1527, sold for 6,000f. On Tuesday 
the bronze statues were sold. A bust of Charles 
IX., of France, of life size, crowned with 
laurel, in a cuirass richly ornamented, with the 
collar of the Order of St. Michael, brought 
45,000f. This bust formed part of the collection 
of the late Duc de Berri. The bust, life size, 
of a young man, without a beard, the 
eyes and lips of silver, which belonged to the 
Due de Modena, a fine specimen of Italian 
art of the 16th century, sold for 3,600f. Two 
small nude female figures, of the 16th century, 
resting on sockets of gilt bronze, brought 5,200f. 








A carefully-executed cast of the Venus de 
Medicis brought 5,100f. A very small statue of 
You Bacchus, crowned with vine leaves, 
kneeling on a heap of pes, and pressing a 
bunch into a cup, of the 16th century, sold 
for 3,000f. A very small nude statue of Venus, 
wearing a crown, resting her hand on the tail of 
a dolphin, executed at Florence in the 16th 
century, sold for 800f. The head of an African 
child, beautifully executed, from the collection 
of the Duc de Modena, sold for 1,800f. A very 
handsome small statue of Venus, standing and 
holding the apple in her right hand, brought 
1,005f. 








MUSIC, 


M. GOUNOD’S ‘MOCK DOCTOR.’ 

UCH a refreshing little musical play as is the 
S ‘Médecin Malgré Lui’ of M. Gounod would 
be worth notice, even if it came to us as from an 
unknown hand. Thought of as the work of the 
composer of ‘Faust,’ it acquires an additional 
interest. It takes some time to get a complete 
view of a true genius. Genius is many-sied, 
and has a fashion of surprising the world by 
showing itself in new aspects. This little come- 
dietta (though not new to the world by some 
seven years) gives the English public a new 
view of M. Gounod. There is as great a diffe- 
rence between the music of ‘ Faust’ and that of 
the ‘Mock Doctor’ as there is between the forms, 
subjects, and styles of the two dramas. Between 
the comedy of Moliére and the ‘Dramatic Poem’ 
of Géethe there is no more in common than be- 
tween the Versailles of the ‘Grand Monarque’ and 
the Europe of the Revolution. It requires some 
breadth of sympathy, some largeness of con- 
ception, to be able to handle with equal freedom 
and equal power subjects lying so wide apart as 
these, the large and the small, the romantic 
and the classical, the tragic and the humo- 
rous, the drama of poetry and passion, and 
the vaudeville of the court theatre. To do 
this it wants, in short, genius, whatever may 
be the strange power indescribable, mysterious, 
but yet recognisable, to which the world 
has agreed to give that name. The recogni- 
tion of such a power in this great musician 
has come full late, and, in England espe- 
cially, with an ill grace. M. Gounod has 
now marked his name on the rdédle of the 
great composers. By the unanimous suffrage of 
Europe, he is to be counted henceforth as one of 
that small—or great—company ; but the story 
of how he has reached that place of honour is 
one which should read a useful lesson. It might 
if such a thing were possible—teach critics to 
be modest. For the verdict in this instance has 
been dictated, not by the critics to the world, 
but by the world to the critics. From the 
same seat of judgment which -delivered a 
solemn ‘This will never do’ on the ‘In 
Memoriam’ of Tennyson there came, a few 
years after, an equally elaborate denuncia- 
tion of the ‘ Messe Solemnelle’ of Gounod. The 
ignorant outside world has presumed to think 
differently in both these cases, and has enforced 
a tacit, if not an express reversal of the sen- 
tence in both. It is well to recall these things 
occasionally, not in bitterness, but as a warning 
against the perils of judicial criticism. A great 
poet may not easily be ‘snuffed out by an 
article,’ but a hasty attack may easily have the 
effect of keeping the world waiting a dozen 
years for a work of art which it might have been 
all that time enjoying. 

But to return to ‘Le Medecin.’ It is a little 
work, as we have said, and needs little descrip- 
tion. Some dozen numbers include the whole of 
the music. The play, in the English as in the 
French adaptation, runs grind pat with the 
original of Molitre, though Mr. Kenny’s version, 
which is in blank verse, has unfortunately little 
of the netteté of diction by which Moliére makes 
his most farcical plots seem reasonable and na- 
tural. The task of adaptation was here, no doubt, 
a very hard one, and the shortcoming is noticed, 
not as a reproach to the translator, but to remind 
the 7. listener of the disadvantage under 
which he hears the play. The long spells of 
spoken dialogue, which are so apt to weary Eng- 
lish ears, represent, it must be remembered, a 
dialogue which to a Frenchman is all ringing 
with wit and alive with proverbs. But in the 
parts set by the composer the version has greater 
freedom and — and may be said to be fully 
satisactory. "he overture, which Londoners 
alrealy know as a_ concert piece, combines 
into a brilliant prelude several of the pro- 
minent airs of the piece. From it the 
listener soon finds out t+ the composer has 
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intentionally adopted an archaic tone, by way of 
match to the style and period of the play. This 
is the leading characteristic of the piece. The 
suggestion throughout of a seventeenth century 
cut is enough of itself, to say nothing of more 
trenchant differences, to carry the music out of 
the vein of ‘ Faust.’ Nor is it much nearer to the 
type of ‘Mireille,’ except in an occasional remi- 
niscence of the pastoral freshness which dis- 
tinguishes that delightful idyll. M. Gounod 
ka, om his music speak the language of pure 
comedy. He makes one more illustration of the 
nearly invariable law that humour and pathos 
are complementary to each other, and stimulate 
each the other's growth. There is true vis 
comica in this music, and real hearty humour, 
which is a larger and more humane thing than 
the sparkle, however brilliant, of the French 
‘comic opera.’ The centre of the fun is Sganarelle 
— Dominique in the English—-who is (in his music) 


| so thoroughgoing and so vigorous a Sganarelle, 


that listeners ignorant of ‘Faust’ and its com- 
panions would say that comedy was M. Gounod’s 
natural bent. 

To only two other characters, Martine, the 
mock doctor’s wife, and Jacqueline, the old 
nurse, has Molié¢re given any more than conven- 
tional individuality. These M. Gounod has treated 
equally. The first act—to enumerate the princi- 
pal pieces, assuming that our readers know, as 
every one for his own pleasure should know, 
Moliére’s play—begins with a good duet represent- 
ing the quarrel between Dominique and his wife 
Martine (Mr. Corri and Miss Poole), then a cha- 
racteristic song for the angry wife (‘Woman’s 
Vengeance ’), followed by the battle song (‘Soft 
and Low’), which some will remember as so ad- 
mirably sung by Mr. Santley. The quaint tune- 
fulness of this, with its ingenious playful cloop- 
cloop accompaniment (by flute and pizzicate 
violins) is inmitably charming. This Toads to 
a trio, which is of the liveliest, between Domi- 
nique and the two doctor-hunting servants, 
Valerie and Lucas (Mr. Dussek and Mr. Lyall), 
at whose instance he undertakes, ‘ malgré lui,’ 
the business of prescribing for the sick heroine. 
To finish the act, there comes as a bit of scene 
music, a chorus of faggot-binders (Dominique 
being of that calling), the genial, breezy, out- 
of - door freshness of which make it one 
of the composer’s happiest efforts. It opens 
with a bold strain for the men’s voices, vnsied by 
a charming strophe for the women and girls. 
These are presently combined, a drone accompani- 
ment for the tenors, and basses to the women’s 
song, coming in in one place with a very pretty 
effect. The next act opens with a serenade 
for the heroine’s sighing swain, Leander, whose 
reverie finds vent in a melody which, for 
its winsome and yet quaint sweetness might 
remind an English listener (as he is reminded 
more than once in the piece) of Shield or Arne. 
Mr. Haigh sings this very nicely. The scene of 
the a tion in this act is set to a sentuor, 
which is the most extended piece of concerted 
music in the play. The Pe of the 
whole of this attracts attention by its constant 
and ever-varying playfulness, and the allegro 
(an ensemble for the male voices) is remarkably 
vigorous. A pretext for a jinale to the act is 
found by introducing a little /éte, supposed to be 
for the benefit of the sick heroine. In this 
scene, which includes a dance, march, and cho- 
rus—all very charming, with a stronger touch 
than usual of the old manner—the leading theme 


| of the overture is prominent. A pretty little 


air for Leander is also introduced, in a pre- 
lude to which occurs about the only 
noticeable reminiscence of ‘Faust’ in the 
entire piece. This is a phrase for oboe 
obligato, the turn of which recalls the strain 
of the chorus heard by Faust outside of his 
study. The third act contains Dominique’s air 
of display, ‘Hail Physic! glorious science !’ 
being a humorous fendering of the scene be- 
tween the mock doctor aa the rustic coming 
for his nostrums, and an ensemble in the scene 
where the young lady regains her speech. With 
the return of the doctor to his old occupation of 
faggot-binding, the chorus from the first act is 
repeated, and this finishes the play. 

Of the execution of the piece it is scarcely 
needful to speak in detail. The band and 
chorus do their parts most admirably : but as 
to the solo singers, among whom there are, 
besides those already named, Miss Thirlwall, 
Miss Huddart, and Mr. Aynesley Cook, it is no 
reproach to the merit of individuals to say that 
the cast is not a strong one. _ For such a house 
at least as Covent-garden singers of another 
calibre are wanted. Had the opera been pro- 
duced at an earlier date, better justice would 
perhaps have been done to it. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 

Monpay Porviar Concerts.—We should be 
glad to be able to notice at length the concert 
of Monday last, which was made doubly in- 
teresting by the reappearance of the two great 
artists, Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti as 
‘pivot-men’ of the quartet. A richer feast of 

music it would be hard to recall even 
among the hundred and sixty-three predecessors of 
this evening, and not often has an audience sat 
more steadily to the end of its entertainment, 
one of the movements in the last piece (a 
quartet of Haydn, No 64 in D), producing an 
irresistible encore. The reception given to Herr 
Joachim was something of which any artist 
might be proud. The course of Saturday Morn- 
ing Concerts begins to-day. Herr Joachim and 
Mr. Hallé are to appear. 

Herr ABERT’s ‘Ocean’ symphony, descriptive 
of the voyage of Columbus, was played on Satur- 
day last at the Crystal Palace. Seldom can the 
imitation of Mendelsshon have been carried 
further than in this piece. Its opening move- 
ment is almost a re-writing of the ‘ Fingalshoble : 
overture. 

Tue Bristol Madrigal Society offer prizes of 
251., 15/., and 10/., for Madrigals, to be written in 
four, five, six, or more parts, to English words. 


_ According to the advertisement, MSS. must be 


sent in before September 1. 


Mr. SALAMAN is giving a course of three lec- 
tures ‘On the History of Opera,’ with musical 
illustrations, at the Edward-street Rooms, on 
Thursday evenings. The first, on Thursday last, 
was on the opera of Italy, and was illustrated by 
excerpts from the works of Stradella, Scarlatti, 
Handel, Galuppi, Cimarosa, Sacchini, and others. 
Miss E. Hughes is the singer. 

THe ‘Musical Society’ opens its seventh 
season on the 29th with a concert, which should be 
ont_of the most interesting ever offered to its 
members. Mr. Smart’s cantate, ‘ Dunkerron,’ 
which won such high honours at Birmingham, 
is to be performed, and inter alia, Herr Joachim 
is to play Bach’s concerto for the violin in A 
minor. 

Mr. Ett publishes with his ‘ Musical Record’ 
of this season an interesting paper headed ‘ The 
Huguenots,’ 1837 being an analytical critique of 
the opera, as produced in that year in Paris. 

A SERIES of concerts has been begun in Paris 
under the designation, ‘ Concerts des Beaux Arts,’ 
with the intention of giving nightly performances 
of good music at the prices of the cafés-chantant. 
M. Roger, the famous tenor, is one of the singers 
engaged. 

Monpaéy next, the 13th, is the day fixed for 
beginning the issue of tickets for the Handel 
Festival. The programme of arrangements de- 
scribes various changes intended to be effected in 
the interior of the building with the view of ex- 
tending as much as possible the area of accom- 
modation. The number of executants will, it is 
stated, fall but little short of four thousand. 


Erratvum.—The omission of two words made nonsense of a 
sentence referring to the plot of M. Gounod‘s ‘ Reine de Saba,’ 
in a note of last week. It should have run ‘isa glorification of 

Crystal Apropos of the coming ‘recital’ of this opera 

e, we may quote from the Leipsic corre- 
tion that Mehul’s ‘Joseph,’ which has just 
been sung in that city, would be a worthy subject for a revival 
in the same form. 











MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





MARCH 13 to MARCH 18. 


MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—‘ Hymn of Praise’ and ‘Stabat Mater’ by Na- 
tional Choral Society, Exeter Hall, 7.30 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall (Herr Joachim, 








&c.), 3 p.m, 
OPERA.—Covent Garden (English), Gounod’s ‘Mock Doctor,’ 
7.30 p.m. 
THE DRAMA. 





goes might he very well excused if she 
held out a welco:ne hand, and turned her 
> dng away from a few defects, when she greeted 
e reap ce of the Comic Muse on the 
boards of any of our theatres; but there is no 
occasion for favour to the new and original 
comedy produced on Saturday evening last at the 
Olympic Theatre. Comedy, with her merry 
laugh, but strong mind, has not for some time 
been in any theatrical ascendancy ; sensation, 
melodrama, and sentiment having her 
This is to be for there is 


place. 

wp hy Sr more i ing to the mind 
and more stim ting to the better instincts of 
‘our nature than high satiric comedy. In Mr. 
Tom Taylor's comedy of ‘ Settling Day,’ if we 





have not the highest form and the sharpest 
exposition of this rare and high species of 
dramatic composition, yet we have a very clever 
production, admirably written, with some nice 
drawing of character, some of the true vis comica, 
and but little of the sentimental element, which, 
ever since the ‘Conscious Lovers’ of Steele, has 
done so much to vitiate the gaiety and satiric 
humour of pure comedy. The skill shown in the 
construction as well as the polish of the dialogue 
are the effects of long-practised talent, and place 
the present production ina high position. The unity 
of the action and the time are admirably kept. The 
transactions occupy almost only the time of per- 
formance, and the action is the involvment and 
the evolvement of a banker into and out of immi- 
nent ruin. ‘Settling Day’ shows us a man told 
at eleven o’clock in the morning that he will be 
ruined if he do not find some enormous sum by 
four o’clock in the afternoon. We find him re- 
velling with his young wife in unconscious 

rosperity, and the first act shows us his joyous 
and his threatened ruin. The second 
shows his efforts to raise the money, and reveals 
intense City life. The third shows the good and 
the vile banker ; one rejecting a large deposit, 
and the other pawning securities entrusted to 
them. The fourth takes us back to the villa, 
where the birthday of his beautiful young wife is 
being celebrated ; and here the hero is driven to 
despair and thoughts of suicide. The fifth shows 
the ery not only of womanly love and a 
sense of duty, but brings with it the honest 
rescue from ruin by the devotion of friends, and 








head clerk of the failing banking-house, who 
was made eccentric and odd in his manner by 
Mr. Andrews because, as we suppose, he could 
in no other way make him noticeable. These, 
though successes with the audience, are blots on 
the comedy, as satire should not descend to 
broad grinning, but be content with sarcastic 
smiling. As an exposition of life and of the 
time, and as a picture of manners, the play must 
be pronounced very good ; and it has enough of 
satire in it to elevate it into the high class of 
comedy. Its severest hit at the age is the de- 
velopment of the character of the canting 
swindler. The rest are oddities, rather than 
rogues, or absolute fools. They amuse, but they 
are scarcely warnings. It is, however, an effort 
in the right direction ; and the decisive and fa- 
vourable verdict pronounced by a fashionable 
and crowded audience on the first night will 
doubtless be re-echoed for many a night to come 


| by their successors. 


It has been a very busy week at all the 
theatres. At Drury-lane, Miss Faucit has re- 
—_—— to the delight of all lovers of the 
classic drama. She appeared on Monday as 
Imogene, and on Walleanlae as Rosalind ; 


| and was welcomed on both occasions by a full 


a gleam of fortune. These five acts are all | 
worked out with great invention of incident ; | 


and those incidents are depicted by accessories 
that are built up realities, whether of the elegant 


villa, the stockbroker’s office, the banker's | 
partner, the sa/on and the /éte, or the moonlit | 
exterior of the villa, with its dank garden, and | 


the rippling Thames, with the distant West- 
minster clock tower—all equally perfect, and 
showing scenic art in its best form, as a true 
illustrator, and not as an overwhelming decorator. 
The acting is commensurate with the dramatic 
skill and the tasteful getting up. The chief, 
but by no means the most powerful cha- 
racter, the young banker, who has been some- 
what too much withdrawn from business by 
his marriage and his honeymoon, which last 
he has multiplied by six, is carefully depicted by 
Mr. H. Neville. The conflict between ruin and 
a horror of avoiding it by a dishonest act is well 
expressed ; but the author surely might have 
made his avoidance of the crime of joiming his 
knavish partner in the illegal act of shatging 
securities a moral virtue instead of an accidental 
relief. The part is not strong, nor is it vividly 
rendered. The beautiful, simple, charming 





young wife, called suddenly into the exercise of | 


unknown qualities of endurance of all that is 
socially terrible, and her admirable instincts in 
the emergency, are very nicely suggested by the 
author, and most charmingly rendered by Miss 
Kate Terry. Her innate grace, her quiet charm 
of manner, and fine pourtrayal of the purest 
emotions, from her reproof of vulgar imper- 
tinence to the outbreaking of despairing horror 
at the fear of her husband’s dishonour, and her 
womanly and spasmodic effort to save appear- 
ances—were all rendered with a dramatic effect 
that carry up her claim to be classed with the 
highest artists of the stage. Both comedy and 
tragedy may justly be proud of her. The other 
female characters are not so fully developed. 
Miss Foote performs a devoted sister with great 
taste and decision, and Mrs. Leigh Murray fills 
in the sketch of a lady of quality, who is at once 

shing and mercenary, being a female specu- 
ator. Of the remaining male characters, the 
roguish speculating partner, who has a low 
tinge of fanaticism in him, is the most con- 
spicuous and the best drawn. The _ enact- 
ment of this character by Mr. Horace Wigan 
is the very > + cangpenwe of character acting. 
Every phase of the rogue is indicated with an 
unconscious force that brings before one the 
man as if truly living in the world. It is a 
thing to be observed as the result of the perfect 
conception of a part, and then of intuitive power 
to follow up every detail with the most sponta- 
neous effect. The play is well acted, down to 
the minutest points; and the characters are 
fully brought me Mr. Vincent was a little too 
prononcé as the sw: i oung scamp ; and 
Mr. Coghlan a athe too eapediliens as the very 
cold lover. Mr. Molesworth dressed and enacted 
the not very cautious old solicitor well, as did 
Mr. Evans the earl and stockbroker. Two 
: nnn capes to ope 3 — ar a promoter 
0 e companies, p with stage liveliness 
and effect by Mr. Souter, and Schratchell, the 
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and applauding house. Her Rosalind is a 
special development of womanhood, and shows 
a deep Shakesperian appreciation of this most 
enchanting of characters, which in many authors’ 
or actors’ hands would have been a coarse 
hoyden ; but as it is, is a very deification of 
woman. Mr. James Anderson plays /achimo and 
Jaques ; and Mr. Walter Montgomery Posthu- 
mus and Orlando; and both have so much in 


_ them, that we regret the want of that something 


that would really make them pleasing actors. 
It seems to us a mistake to take a high pitch 
of voice, and then to express every emotion 
through it. Such has, however, now become 
the universal practice with those calling them- 
selves tragic or poetic actors. 

At the Adelphi a discovery has been made 
that Miss Henrietta Simms, a pleasing young 
lady who has been for some years acting the 
mild tragedy heroines of the theatre, is really a 
clever comic actress. This having been found out 
on her being accidentally cast the part of Helen in 
the ‘Hunchback,’ she has now had the ‘ Love 
Chase’ revived, that she may play Constance, 
which she does with great spirit. She has the 
great advantage of Mrs. Stirling playing the 
Widow Green, with inimitable art, and of Mr. 
Webster performing his original ré/e of Wildrake. 
On Tuesday Miss Bateman, after her severe 
indisposition, resumed the part of Julia to a 
crowded house. These two plays, ‘The Love 
Chase’ and the ‘ Hunchback,’ will be alternated. 

At Astley’s once Royal Amphitheatre there is 
a new piece, of considerable interest, and, at all 
events, with a very high moral. The title is 
‘The Mariner’s Compass,’ and the compass is 
not, as Dibdin informed us, ‘grog,’ but duty ; at 
least so says Mr. Leslie, the author. It is not 
a common-place story, but has so many incidents, 
that it would take a volume to enumerate them. 
The idea of duty is somewhat strained beyond 
the capacities of common human nature; but 
then plays, and especially those produced at the 
suburban theatres, always abound in characters 
far exalted above the vulgar. The scenery, 
which illustrates Margate and its vicinity, is 
capitally painted. 

At Sadlers Wells a new piece has been pro- 
duced, which, being an importation from Paris, is 
by no means fiercely virtuous. The characters 
are of a more mixed character, and the heroine, 
dashingly played by Miss Marriott, is a 
female gambler, with a generous and disinterested 
love for a young artist, who is, of course, 
heir to large estates. A knavish villain tries to 
circumvent him; but the good genius in the form 
of this not very good woman prevails. The 
piece has some effective scenes, and is entitled 
‘Baccarat, or the Knave of Hearts.’ 

The next character Miss Faucit is to appear in 
is Juliet, when the beautiful Shakesperian love 
play will be revived, with every aid of scenery 
| embellishments. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault will appear 
shortly in a new sensational play at the 
Princess’s. 

At the Haymarket, great preparations are 
making for the production of the ‘Woman in 
Mauve,’ in which Mr. Sothern appears in a new 


The Prince and Princess of Wales have twice 
visited the theatre. On Saturday, in a public 
manner, the Lyceum, to see M. Fechter in ‘ Ruy 
Blas ; on Wednesday, the Adelphi, to see Mr. 
Toole in Tom Crankey, in Mr. Holli 8 


capital farce of ‘Podger’s Birthplace.’ 
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THe PECFLE’ 


S PICKWICK. 





MEssSRs. 


CHAPMAN AND 


THE PEOPLE’S 


HA. beg to announce 


EDITION 


THE WORKS 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


COMMENCING 


THE PICKWI 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH, 


WITH 


CK PAPEBRBS, 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


VOLUME ONE 


193 PICC: 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. 





ON MARCH 30. 


ADILLY. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





MISS MACKENZIE. 


A NOVEL. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


A SECOND EDITION, IN TWO VOLS., IS 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, § & CO.’S | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


BAREFOOTED BIRDIE: 


A Smite Tare ror Curistuas. By T. O'T. 


Edited by Caartes Fexix 
r of ‘ Velvet Lawn,’ ‘ The Notting-hill Mystery,’ &c. 





Author 





Fsep. 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, [ Ready. 
COMPLETION OF MR. ARNOLD'S DALHOUSIE 
ADMINISTRATION, 


THE 





MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By Epwim Arnovtp, M.A., 


University College, Oxford; late Principal, Poonah College ; 
and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 
2 Vols., 8vo, 15s. each. 
Contents of Vol. I.—The ‘Acquisition and Administration of 
the Punjab. 
Coit iaie of Vol. 'T.—The Annexation of Pegu, Nagpore, and 
Oudh, and a General Review of Lord Dalhousie’s Rule "Read, a. 
teady. 


EDITED BY MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD. 
Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By Jean Mace. 

Translated from the Freach, and edited by Mrs. Atrrep Garry, 
Author of ‘ Parables from Nature,’ &c. 

Part I.—MAN. Fscp. 8vo, 5s. cloth. [Ready. 
Also, Panr L1.—ANIMALS; completing the Work. 
Fscp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. | Ready. 








CHARLES FELIX. 


THE NOTTING-HILL MYSTERY. 


Compiled by Cuartes Fetrx. Author of ‘ Velvet Lawn,’ &c. 
1 Vol., post 8vo. [Just ready. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE pees OF ‘SIR KNIGHTON’S 


DONNINGTON HALL: A Novel. 


By Rev. F. Ta.sor O” Donocuvr, 
Author of ‘ Sir Knighton’s Keive,’ &c. 


1 Vol., post 8vo. [Just ready. 








NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR YOUNG. 
MODERN SCEPTICISM IN RELA-. 
TION TO MODERN SCIQQICE. | 


By J. R. Youne, &c. 





i Vol., post 8vo. [Just ready. 





NEW WORK BY E. C. MOGRIDGE. 


TANGLES AND TALES. 


By E. C. Moeriner. 
1 Vol., post Svo. 


SCENES FROM PLANTATION LIFE. 


By Mrs, Cuar.orre Taytor, of Savannah, Georgia. 
Illustrated. [In the press. 


[In the press. 








London: Saunprers, Or.ey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


beautiful 


Edition, with 
Photographic Illustrations, 


THE CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE, 


AND OTHER TALES. 


Now ready, Second numerous 


BY 


HUGH M. WALMSLEY, 


Colonel Imperial Ottoman Army; Author of ‘Sketches of 


Algeria. 


‘This volume of tales, illustrated by some admirable photo- 
graphs, which we lately reviewed, has already reached a second 
edition. We need only now re-echo the high opinion which we 
have already expressed of the merits both of the tales and the 
photographs, and predict an equally favourable reception for 


| this new and revised edition.’ 


The British Journal of Photography. 


London: Cuarpman & Hatt. Liverpool: Wess & Huyr. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 





JazeTTe is now published as a Moryine 
ventna NEWSPAPER. 


The Pati Mat. 
Review as well as an E 


The design the Proprietors had from the first is thus carried 
out. They thought it judicious to test their machinery and the 
taste of the public before undertaking a double labour. And 
now, satisfied with the experiment in both cases, and urged by 
frequent demands for the paper from distant places where an 
Evening Journal is not easily obtained, they have resolved on 
publishing the Mornine Review. 


The Morning Edition contains a review of the Parliamentary 
proceedings of the previous night, and a few paragraphs of 
special intelligence. The rest of the paper is composed of 
Original Articles. 


To provide the News looked for in a Morning Newspaper is so 
great an undertaking, and one that is already so fully accom- 
plished by half-a-<iozen journals, that the Proprietors of the 
Patt Maui Gazerre do not attempt it. But to any one of these 
newspapers the Pat, Maui Gazerre will add a series of Original 
Articles such as is provided in no other Daily Paper. 


The Pats Mats Gazerre is still published as an Evenrxe 


Newsrarer. But deferring to the wishes of some subscribers 


| who wish to have the Evening News and the Money Market 


report at greater length, the paper is enlarged by four pages. 


Office, 14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C, 





In a few days, in 1 Volume, royal 8vo, cloth, 


EAST AND WEST. 


By STEFAN 


OS XENOS. 





TRUBNER & OO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 
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Now ready, imperial 4to, half bound in morocco, price 
Three Guineas, 


A SELECTION OF ETCHINGS 


BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


These works are more important in size than any hitherto 
issued by the Club, and are. well worthy the attention of 
connoisseurs and lovers of art. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES PICTURES 
By Joun E. Miuvais, R.A., Taomas Creswick, R.A., 
Frepericx Tayier, Saucer Patmer, 

Ricuarp Anspeit, A.R.A., W. Hotman Hunt, 
Ricuarp Reperave, A.R.A., Jony C. Horsiry, A.R.A., 
Grorce B, O’Nem., C. W. Corer, R.A., 

James C. Hoox, R.A., and F. Seymour Haney, F.R.C.S. 


These etchings, which are drawn on copper by the artists 
themselves, and are untouched by the engraver, are printed 


most carefully on India paper. 


The number of impressions is strictly limited to 350, and 
these are already nearly all sold. 


Orders will be received as long as copies remain. 


London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Third Edition, fscp. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. post free, 


ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 


HINTS FOR THE PULPIT, THE SENATE, 
AND THE BAR. 
By M. Bavrary, 

Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne. 


A book of suggestions for men who would practice extem- 
pore speaking. Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite 
illustrations,’—<A thenceum. 


London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Second Edition, fsep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 


THE BOOK OF RECITATIONS : 


A COLLECTION OF PASSAGES FROM THE 


WORKS OF THE BEST POETS AND DRAMATISTS. 
By Cuarves WinuiaM Surru. 


* This little volume really supplies a want. Its merit is in the 
variety and excellence of the selection. Scarcely a name 
is omitted which has attained even a passing celebrity.’—Critic. 


‘A capital collection, admixabty adapted for recitation.” 
London Journal, 


London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Wow ready, 24mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. post free, 


ACROSTICS 
IN PROSE AND VERSE, 


A SEQUEL TO ‘DOUBLE ACROSTICS BY VARLOUS 
AUTHORS.’ 


Edited by A. E. H. 


London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent Street, W. 





SHAKSPEARE, 1623. 


The exact Reprint of this ‘famous Folio’ Edition 
is now completed. 


Frice £1 11s. 6d. cloth bound ; large paper, 
£2 12s. 6d.; folio, £5s 5s. 


L. Beorn, 307 Regent Street; W. 





SHAKSPEARE, 1623, REPRINTED. 


THE COMEDIES. 


Price 20s. 6d. 


THE HISTORIES. 
Price Ws. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES. 
Just out. Price 10s. 6d. 


L. Booru, 307 Regent Street, W. 
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E PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH 
D BOOKS :— 


UET’S FIRST FRENCH _ READING-BOOK ; or, 


-_ sf Celebrated Children. With Explanatory Notes. 


2s, 6d. 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. . 
INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 1s, 6d. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. - 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, printed 
in red and blue. 2s. 6d. 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 
don: Spx, Marsuatt, & Co., and may be had of the 
sen at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley Square, N.W. 





BASKERVILLE’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR; 


being the Shortest and Easiest Method of acquiring a 
thorough one of the German languege. By Dr. A. 
Bask ervi._e, Princ of the International ucational Esta- 
blishment, Lindenthal House, near Cologne ; Author of ‘ An 
English Grammar for the use of Germans,’ &c. 


London: Smmrxrx, Marsuaui, & Co. 





This day is published, price 12s. 
(jHAPTERS on the MODERN GEOMETRY 


f the POINT, LINE, and CIRCLE; being the substance 
of Lesveres delivered in the University of Dublin to the Candi- 


dates for Honours of the first year in Arts. By the Rev. Ricwarp 
Townsexp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. Vol. 2. 


Dublin: Honers, Surrn, & Co., Publishers to the University ; 
London : Simexin, Marsuart, & Co. 





TO RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 


Murray and Co.’s Book of 


INFORMATION for RAILWAY TRAVELLERS andRAIL- 
WAY OFFICIALS. Illustrated with Anecdotes, &., by R. 
Bowp, Superintendent of the Great Western Railway Station, 
Newport. Will be ready —_ in April, price 1s. 6d. The vast 
amount f information contained in this book will render it a 
necessi:, to all persons journeying by rail, if they wish to 
save time and money. 
London: Murray & Co., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, post 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 


Mira, a Tale ; and other Poems. 
By B. Burrorp Raw crnes. 
Mvrray & Co., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Sranparp Epirion. 
Re-Issve 1s Moytuity VoLuMes. 


On the 3rd of Arrit will be Published Votvme I., and continued 
regularly until completed, price 4s., neatly half-bound, 


History of England from the 


Invasion OF Junivs Casar To THE AccEssION OF QUEEN 
Vicronia, By Hume, Smoutet, and Huenes ; wits Historica 
Iuuvsrrations, Avrocrarus, and Portraits. 


*.* The Work is publishing in Monthly Volumes, embellished 
with numerous Eneravines on STEEL, sm a a selection of 
Historical Illustrations from Bowyer’s History o pages and 
from paintings by the most eminent masters, with Po ts of 
all the Sovereigns from the Norman Conquest, according to the 
costume of the different ages, and authentic fac-similes of their 


autographs. 
London: Bett & Datpy, 186 Fleet Street. 





Memoirs of the Life and Ministry 


of the Rev. THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D. 
Taomas STamMrorD mpceeie ' .A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, tipendiary Magistrate for the 
Borough of Liverpool. Cheap Edition, now ready, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, with Portrait. 

London: Jacxsox, Watrorp, & Hopper. 





The Jewish Temple and the Chris- 


TIAN CHURCH. A Series of Discourses on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. By R. W. Date, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


cloth, 
London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper. 





Money ; a Popular Exposition in 


’ 
Rough Notes; with Remarks on Stewardship and Syste- 
matic Beneficence. By T. Brxyey. Small 8vo, is., cloth, 
Second Thousand. 
London: Jackson, Wa.rorp, & Hopper. 


The Genius of the Gospel ; a 


Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
By Davin Tuomas, D.D. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Weisean Wessrer, M.A., Joint Editor of ‘We r and 
Wilkinson’s Greek Testament.’ In §Svo, 1lés., cloth, red 


London: Jackson, Wa.rorp, & Hopper. 


The Divine Treatment of Sin. 


By J. Batpwrs Browy, B.A. Crown &vo, price 5s., cloth, 
antique, red edges. 
London: Jackson, WaLrorp, & Hopper. 


The Divine Mystery of Peace. 


By J. Batpwix Brows, B.A. Crown 8vo, price 3s., cloth, 
antique, red edges, 
London: Jacxsox, Watrorp, & Hopper. 


The Divine Life in Man. Four- 


teen Discourses. By J. Batpwm Browx, B.A. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
London: Jacksox, WaLrorp, & Hopper. 


The Doctrine of the Divine 


FATHERHOOD, in RELATION to the ATONEMENT. 
By J. Bauowix Brows, B.A. Price Is, éd., cloth limp. 


London: Jacnsox, Watrorp, & Hopper. 





























THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Price 2s, 6d. Monruty. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE MARCH 
NUMBER. 
I, A. ELMORE, R.A.—The Novice, engraved by T. Vernon. 


Il. J. M. W. TURNE R.A.—Rome rrom tHe VAartIcaN, 
engraved by A. WILLMorE, 


IIl, REV. EDWARD PRYCE OWEN, M.A.—Mirxine Trae. 





LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

. RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A.—Tue Cesrus of Aguasa. 

. PYNE, J.B.—Harmony in Cotovrs. 

. ATKINSON, J. B.—Scuapow, Verr, and Scmnoor, with 
Three Illustrations. 

4. DAFFORNE, JAMES.—Tue Arr-Works of the Rev. KE. 
Prrcr Owen, M.A., with Eight Examples. 

56. FAIRHOLT, F. W.— Facts asovr Fixcer-rines, with 
Twenty-six Engravings. 

6. HALL, Mr. and Mrs. S. C.—Leatitra Exizanern Lanpon, 
with Five Engravings. 

7. CRYSTAL CEILING AT THE STRAND MUSICK 
HALL, with a facsimile thereof. 

8. THE HISTORY OF LACE, with Two Engravings. 


one 





9. THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE PRINCE 

CONSORT. 

10. DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1865. | 

11. AUSTEN H. LAYARD, M.P., ON ART. 
12, SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS: EXHIBITION. 

3. BRITISH INSTITUTION : EXHIBITION, &e. &e. | 

| 

| 


London : James S. Virtus, 26 Ivy Lane. 





On the Ist of March, price 2s., was published No. VII. of 


The Theological Review : 


A JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


ConTENTs : 
1. PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. III. 
2. THE TENDENCIES OF SCIENCE. 
3. THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 
4. THE POSITION of ENGLISH ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
5. ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE —GERMANY AND 
FRANCE. 


To be had through any Bookseller. Advertisements and 
Publications for review should be sent to the Publishers. 


London: Wuirtrietp, Green, & Son, 178 Strand, W.C.; 
Wiitiams & Norcarte, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. ; and at 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. Leipsic: 
Denicke. Manchester: Jounson & Rawson, Market Street. 





Favoured with the direct Personal revision of the Peers, Baronets, 
and Knights of the United Kingdom, and containing upwards 
= —— Hundred Arms, completely and accurately Em- 

zon 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, for 


1865, Crown 8vo, price 7s., cloth gilt. 


Debrett’s [llustrated Baronetage 


and KNIGHTAGE, for 1865. Crown 8vo, price 7s. cloth gilt. 
London: Dean & Soy, 11 Ludgate Hill. 





HE ART of ILLUMINATING 


WITHOUT a MASTER.—A New Work, with Full In- 
structions in Colouring, and a Simple Method of making Raised 
Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Outlines, contain- 
ing over One Hundred Specimens from MSS. in the Library of 
the late Grorce Orror, Esq. Alphabets, &c., and complete 
Directions for Colouring them hke the Originals. Admirably 
suited for teaching in Schools. Price 5s. post free. Orders must 
contain remittance. 


N ewmMan & Orror, 132 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Copyright.) 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 





diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Srrcimen Boox 
or Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
Ricuarp Barrett, 13 Mark Lane, London. 





DMIRED SONGS.—Words by ALFRED 

Texnxysox, Esq., D.C.L. (Poet Laureate); Music by Miss 

M. Lixpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). ‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,’ ‘ Lady Clara 

de Vere,’ ‘ The Brook,’ ‘The Song of Love and Death,’ ‘Maud,’ 

‘Home they brought her Warrior Dead,’ and ‘Too late, too 
late.’ Each 2s. 6d. ; free for 16 Stamps each. 


London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





RATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—Fifth 
Enlarged Edition of ROBERT COCKS & Co’s THER- 
MATIC CATALOGUE of NEW VOCAL MUSIC, giving the 
words and first bars of each Song. 
London: New Burlington Street, W. 








HE EXPORT TRICHORD PIANETTE, 
manufactured in solid mahogany, with extra bolts and 
bracings, for extreme climates, 63 octaves, check action. Price 
28 guineas, 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 
Regent Street. 











THE CHILD’S OWN BOOK, 
Square cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
Eleventh Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


The Child’s Own Book, contain- 


ing ORIGINAL TALES translated from the GERMAN, 
and illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. 


London: Witiiam Teoo, Pancras Lane, Queen St., Cheapside. 





Manuals for the Many.—Garden- 


ing for the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 
—Bee-keeping for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 
Many, 6d.—Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Fruit Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 
the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for the Many, 9d.— 
Muck for the Many, 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d. — Heating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post-free for an 
additional postage-stamp. 


London: 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





This day, fscp. 8vo, toned paper, cloth antique, 3s. 6d. 


Lays of the Pious Minstrels. Se- 
lected by J. B. H. New and Revised Edition. 
Hovutsron & Wricut, 65 Paternoster Row. 





Esss y on the Modifications of 


Clouds. By Luxe Howarp, F.R.S. Third Edition, , bs. 
D, and E. Howarp, with Six Lithographic Plates from 
Pictures by Kenyon. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Joun Cuvrcniit & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


A Few Words on the Choice 


ofa Microscope. By J. J. Puumer, M.A. With Engravings, 
post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Joun Cuvurcuiti & Sons, New Burlington Street. 





The Late Dr. Hugh Falconer, 


V.P.R.S. The March number of Portraits or Men of Emi- 
NeNcE contains a Portrait and short Memoir of Dr. Fauconer, 
also of Dr. Farr and Mr. Grorce Gopwry. Price 2s. 6d., 
post free. Twenty-one Monthly Parts have now been issued, 
each containing three Portraits and short Memoirs of men 
of eminence in Literature, Science, and Art. 


London: Atrrep W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without. 





Second Edition, revised, with Sixteen Plates, price 6s. 
Our Domestic Fireplaces ; 


Treatise on the Economica, User of Fuet and the Preven- 
tion of Smoke, By Freperick Epwarps, Jun, 


London: Ronerr Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





Price 2s. 6d. with Illustrations. 


A. Treatise on Smoky Chimneys, 


their CURE and PREVENTION. By Frepericx Epwarps, 
Jun., Author of ‘Our Domestic Fireplaces.’ 
London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


The Magic Donkeys.—Roars of 


Laughter.—These Wonderful Animals go through their 
extraordinary evolutions daily, at 252 Strand, from 10 till 5, 
The pair sent post free for 14 stamps. The Magic Punch and 
Judy, with the Dog Toby, post free for 20 stamps. 


H. G. Crarke & Co,, 252 Strand. 


The Magic Donato. — Lifelike 


Figures of the wonderful Donato and ‘La Premiér Danseuse,’ 
which dance when placed on the ground without any visible 
aid, defying detection. The pair, post free, for 14 stamps. 


H. G. Crarke & Co., 252 Strand. 


The Sunken Island of Atlantis, 


and NEW HOLLAND in EUROPE: Two Paleontological 
Essays, by Professor F. Uncer, with numerous lllustrations 
have appeared in Tue Journnat or Berany, publish 
Monthly. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, post-free. 


London: Ronert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 




















ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK.,. 


SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F- 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. Dunpar. 

* His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties.” 
—Morning Post. 

‘The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery.’—Standard, 

* The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.’—Critic, 

‘It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.’—J/lustrated 
Times. 

London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE, 


WEEKLY ‘AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT, 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY Post. 


CATALOGUES 


GRATIS. 





LONDCN: 270 STRAND, W.C. 
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NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 





THE DAY 


OF REST. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. No. I. ON SATURDAY, MARCH 25. 





PROSPECTUS. 


WHEN the course of action is plain, few words 
are best. We may therefore state, without ex- 
aggeration, that we think there is a place still 
vacant in Periodical Literature. To fill this it is 
sroposed to publish a Magazine which shall be 
$a and serious without being dogmatic ; 
which shall elevate while it entertains, and do 
Christian work without a vestige of bigotry. 


The tendency of the age is towards enduring 
Faith, patient Inquiry, and practical Christianity; 
and it shall be the purpose of the Conductor and 
Proprietor of The Day of Rest to aig, ese 
more and more. The Magazine seeks to an 
exponent of those principles which all good men, 
whatever their shade of opinion, have in common. 
It will build up, not pull down; unite, not divide. 
Ail true aeshhe may meet in its pages. Why, in 
aid of Truth, may not Fancy, Humour, Wit, and 
Imagination take their part? Many persons who 
now shun a sermon may be reached by a verse. 
Can we do better service than by attempting to 





spread peace, good-will, cheerfulness, tenderness 
of heart, and love of truth among mankind? In 
the endeavour to do this, the contents of the 
Magazine shall be varied: Ficrion, as in a 
parable, will attract as well as teach ; Porrry, 
the sweet beauties of the world ; Science, the 
deep and hidden wisdom; History, God’s pa- 
tience and kindness ; PHiLosopny, His indirect 
teachings ; and SackeD Writ, His direct lessons 
to his creatures. 

In brief, to use Dr. Arnold’s wise phrase, the 
Conductor will aim not so much at forcing religion 
upon people, as at teaching common things reli- 
giously. Of no party, neither arguing for St. Paul 
nor wrangling for Apollos, the new Magazine will 
work for both. A wise charity often proves the 
best theology. 

The Day of Rest will consist of 24 large 
royal 8vo pages, set in double columns, and will 
be published every Saturday, price One Penny. 
No. I. on March 25th. 





ORDER 


THE DAY 


OF REST. 


A New Weekly Magazine. No. I. on March 25th. Price One Penny, weekly. 





London : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, 158 Fleet Street. 








NEW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 'MONTHLY. 





On March 29th will be published the First Number ~. > new Illustrated Monthly Shilling Magazine 
to be calle 


THE WATCH-TCWER. 





PROSPECTUS. 


As IT Is extremely rare to find the published 
prospectus of a literary work which has not the 
fault either of vaunting its own merits or depre- 
ciating those of its contemporaries, we purpose 
setting forth our plan with as little preliminary 
notice as is compatible with a clear exposition of 
our intentions. Although the last few years have 
witnessed the publication of several religious 
periodicals, it appears to the projectors of the 
Watch- Tower that there is yet unoccupied ground. 
Unbiassed by national or sectarian prejudice, they 
desire to appeal to that large body, the clerical 
and lay members of the Church of England. It is 
now a reproach and a byeword that a periodical 
professing the principles of our Anglican Church 
must be so skilfully prepared, must avoid certain 
doctrines and gloss over others, so as not to 
render it objectionable to a large class of readers 
whose tenets are certainly widely different from 
those which in our closets we privately, in our 
churches we publicly profess. There should be no 
necessity for this. hveushoas the length and 
breadth of this our country, gathered together in 
large towns, scattered in rural parsonages and 
country homesteads, there must be thousands of 
English Churchmen, brought up in their fathers’ 
faith, and holding to it without variableness or 
shadow of turning, who would support a readable 
periodical expressing their own views without 
courting success by the smallest sacrifice of 
principle. To those, and no others, the Watch- 
Tower will appeal. In its pages they will be ad- 
dressed by lay and clerical members of their own 
Church, their own equals in station and education; 
men with feelings and opinions kindred with 
theirs on all points connected with the great doc- 
trine of Salvation. In its pages the hard-worked 
town curate will narrate the story of his troubles 
and triumphs ; the country vicar, his day’s work 
done, will quaintly prose over many a topic for 
reflection ; and both clerical and lay authors of 





high repute will chronicle their opinions on the 
great religious questions of the day. 


Although, considering the quantity and quality 
of the matter, and the number of illustrations 
provided, the Watch- Tower will be a cheap perio- 
dical, yet its projectors do not propose to issue it 
at a lower price than One Shilling. They donot 
appeal to any class which cannot afford that 
amount of monthly expenditure, and by this they 
will be saved from that use of puerile language 
and childish imagery which has hitherto appeared 
to be a necessity in addressing the poorer classes 
on religious vabioste The Watch- Tower is in- 
tended for the educated ; it will be handsomely 
printed on toned paper, and will, it is trusted, 
when bound up in its half-yearly volume, take 
its place on the family bookshelves, and become 
a standard work for reference or amusement. 


The word ‘amusement’ is advisedly used. The 
Watch- Tower, although its chief aim will be the 
inculcation and the exposition of religion, will be 
no grim visitor, but will strive to gain its professed 
ends by invitation rather than remonstrance, by 
soothing rather than terrifying. A portion of its 
pages will contain a secular element; in them 
travellers will relate their adventures and ex- 
perience ; men of science will point to the finger 
of Providence, working in its lonelier but so 
frequently to us inscrutable ways, and the poet 


shall attune his harp to the glory of the Creator. | 


With these intentions, to which they will scru- 
pulously adhere, and with these hopes, which 
they earnestly trust will be realized, the projec- 
tors of the Watch- Tower confidently appeal to the 
support of the educated Churchmen and Church- 
women of England. Performance being better 
than any promise, they will say no more, save 
that their first number will be issued on the 29th 
of March, when the public will be able to judge 
how far their professions have been carried out. 





No. I. on March 29th, 


THE WATCH-TOWER. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Orrice : 158 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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122, Freer Srreer, Lonpow. 


NEW WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 


NEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 1 Vol, 


PAGES IN WAITING. 


By the Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. [This day. 


——-- 


NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COL. H. R. ADDISON. 
In 3 Vols., 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


‘In the highest degree interesting.’-—Observer, Feb. 26, 1865. 
[dteady. 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE BY SIR C. F. 
LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 2 Vols., 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 
[Neat week, 











NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST LEONORE,’ &c. 
In 3 Vols., 


LEFT TO THE WORLD. 


{[Immediately. 


NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s. 6d., 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER : 


A DOMESTIC STORY. [ Ready. 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s. 6d., 


PAID IN FULL. 


‘The book is interesting from the first page to the last.’ 


Morning Post, Jan. 26. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPEARE 


In 1 Vol., demy 8vo, with Original Portrait, engraved on Steel 
by H. Adlard, after the Colossal Tercentenary Bust by 
Charles Bacon, price 24s., 


SHAKSPEARE: 


His INNER LIFE, as INTIMATED in his WORKS. 
By Joun A. Heravp. [This day. 
‘Mr. Heraud has not only expressed original views, but em- 
bodied much that has been said by previous critics. His book 
is to some extent a consolidation of opinion with respect to ite 
subject.’—Atheneum, Feb. 25, 1865. 





In 3 Vols., price 31s, 6d., 


PUT TO THE TEST. 


A NOVEL. [ Ready. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s, 6d., 
GRACE CLIFFORD. 
By H. Bovuverre Pigorr. [This day. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s, 6d., 


MERCEDES. 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. [Ready. 


NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ETON SCHOOL-DAYS,’ &c. 
In 1 Vol., price 10s. 6d., 


BUTLER BURKE AT ETON. 


Dedicated to the Duke of Athol. [This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s. 6d., 


BARRY O'BYRNE. 


By the Author of ‘Sir ,Victor’s Choice,’ ‘ Denis Donne,’ ‘ Bertie 
Bray,’ &c. { Ready. 





This day, in 2 Vols., 8vo, price 32s., 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By Mienae. Crevarixr, 
Member of the Institute, and Senator of France. 





NEW BOYS’ BOOK 
EDITED BY SIR C. F. L. WRAXALL, BART. 


This day is published, price 6s., with Illustrations on toned 
paper, crown Svo, pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 


THE BACK WOODSMAN, 





Price 2s. each. 
1, BREAKFAST in BED. ByG. A, Sara. 
2. CROSS of HONOUR. By Anyxix Tuomas. 
3. SECRETS of MY OFFICE. 
4. ETON SCHOOL-DAYS, 
5. REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and his CURACIES. 


NEW DRAMATIC NOVELS. 


Price 2s. each, never before printed. 
THE DEAD HEART. | THE ORANGE GIRL. 
Founded upon the celebrated Dramas, 





London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122 Fleet Street. 


A etn a ta arora mo 

















THE READER. 





11 MARCH, 1865. 

















Now ready, price 1s. 5d. 


PART XXVI. 


‘THE READER,’ 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER,’ 


Price lls. bound. 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 


2s. each. 


© Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Price Fourrence ; Stampep, Fiverence. 





Tux object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper cf high literary merit 
and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, 
so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics 
whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of 
which they write. It is desired to have every work of note 
reviewed simply and solely on its own merits, Totally uncon- 
nected with any publishing firm, ‘THE READER’ will show 
equal favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, and thus 
bea trustworthy guide for the book-seeking public. 


In the arfangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a rut. anp 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, maps, 
&c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication is accom- 
panied by a short descriptive notice. All works deserving 
further consideration are reviewed at length within a week 
or two of publication. The speoial attention devoted by ‘THE 
READER’ to Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep 
themselves acquainted with every work of interest published on 
the Continent or in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which tHe procress or Science, 
and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly 
organ which would afford scientific men a means of com- 
munication between themselves and with the public, have 
long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 


London. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the spave thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus itis that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an oFrriciAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in Which 
the workers themselves kindly render their valuable assist- 


ance, is given. 


Topics of Musicat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are dis- 
cussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original Arti- 
cles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject 


Corresronpence on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in ‘ THE READER.’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£s.a 
ean, cscs ccccccecsoccees 03 6 
For every additional Line ..................0c0cccceee 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 
ee ae 020 
For every additional Line ...................cccccsees 00 6 
SE SGU AD ES RUD ONDE ate on coco cccacscccecece 33 0 
SE UP MPI n.d cabBindais venn do eeccececeeeeccs 9 0 0 


Across Two Columns one-third extra. 
DisrLavep ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE 
Space occvrrep. 


Advertisements received tili Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 


LONDON: % TAVISTOCK STREKT, COVENT 
GARDEN. 











To pe PUBLISHED ON THE 14TH ApRIL. 


J. LILLY respectfully begs leave to announce the publication of 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


AND 


CRITICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


RAREST BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


ACCOMPANIED WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS, IN VERSE AND PROSE, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 


WHICH DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS HAVE COME UNDER THE 
OBSERVATION OF 


J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 


Tas Work is very handsomely printed, on fine paper, forming 
2 vols. 8vo, consisting of above 500 pages each, price, half-bound 
morocco extra, £3 3s. 


The whole of the contents of Mr. Collier’s privately printed 
Briveewater Cataocusr, 4to 1837 (usually selling for £6 6s.), is 
incorporated in these volumes ; together with HUNDREDS OF NEW 
ARTICLES, all of them of the rarest and most interesting descrip- 
tion, so as to form a valuable Manual for all Students and Pur- 
chasers. 


The author, in one of his letters to the publishers, says, ‘ J wit! 
make the book a model of its kind, as far as my knowledge goes, 
and a book of reference for every man who cares about English 
Literature, from early times until the Restoration.’ 


FRoM A CAREFUL PERUSAL OF SHEETS IN PASSING THROUGH THE 
PRESS, THE PUBLISHER CAN CONFIDENTLY SAY THAT IT WILL BE ONE 
OF THE MOST VALUABLE, INTERESTING, AND CURIOUS WORKS UPON 
EARLY EnGuisuH LITERATURE EVER PUBLISHED, NOT FORGETTING EVEN 
Tue ‘ British Bistiocrapuer,’ ‘Censura Lirerarta,’ ‘ Restituta,’ 
AND OTHER SIMILAR WORKS, INCLUDING, AS IT DOES, NOTICES OF 
NUMEROUS BOOKS HITHERTO UNKNOWN TO ENGLISH BiBLIOGRAPHERS, 


The publication of this most interesting work has been de- 
layed solely by the author’s desire to render it more perfect and 
useful by the addition of a most copious index to the two 
volumes, 

*,* As only a limited number is struck off, early application 


to the publisher will alone enable him to guarantee copies to 
subscribers on the day of publication. 





JOSEPH LILLY, 17 & 18 NEW STREET, COVENT 


GARDEN, W.C. 





Now ready, 


New Work on Acids, Alkalies, 


and SALTS (Sand 4). Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, thoroughly 
illustrated. Price, free per Rail, £2 14s. 


RICHARDSON and WATTS’S CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
contains, among other thin, Sulphur, Soda, Potash, Soap, 
Grease, Aluminum, Lucifer Matches, Artificial Mineral Waters, 
Saltpetre and Nitre, Gunpowder, Guncotton, and Fireworks, 
their Manufacture and Applications. Also, Voi. 1., Part 4, No. 2, 
completing the Vol., 10s, 


GANOT’S TREATISE on PHYSICS. Experimental and 
Appiied, translated. By E. Arxrysox, Ro ilitary College, 
Sandhurst. Post 8vo. Illustrated wi. 600 Woodcuts. Free 
per post, 12s, 6d. 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTI AL ASSAYING. For 
the Use of Metallurgists. Second Edit , with Illustrations, 
&c., 8vo, Free per post, £1 1s. 


GRAHAW’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, including the 
Application of the Science in the Arts. Second Edition, with 
W oodcuts, 2 vols, 8vo, Free per post, £2. 


London: H. Baiwuiers, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 





THE LIFE OF A GREAT ENGINEER. 


Now ready, in One handsome Volume, 8vo, of 660 es, illus- 
trated with fine Portraits a numerous Wood 
Engravings, price, in extra cloth, 24s. 


THE 
LIFE, TIMES, AND SCIENTIFIC LABOURS 


or 
EDWARD SOMERSET, SIXTH EARL AND SECOND 


MARQUIS OF WORCESTER: 


TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED A REPRINT OF HIS 


CENTURY OF INVENTIONS. 


WITH A COMMENTARY THEREON. 


By HENRY DIRCKS, Civit Exomerr, &c., &c. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
A few copies remain of the thirty copies printed on Large 


Paper, 1 vol. 4to, with India Proofs before the Letters of the 
Portraits, price £4 4s. 


Brernxarp Qvaritcn, 15 Piccadilly, London. 





In One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. 


‘A remarkable book for any woman to have written, being 
calm, fair, and well-informed.’—Saturday Review, 


Trusygr & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 
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In 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


Half-Hours withthe Best Authors 


Selected and Edited by Cuaries Kyicut. With short 
Biographical and Critical Notices, 


This work forms an Encyclopzedia,of English Literature, com- 
prising selections in poetry and prose, whether essays, cha- 
racters, stories; descriptive, narrative, or dramatic verse ; 
remarkable adventures, moral and religious exhortation, taken 
from the best and highest works in all literature ; gems from the 
rich treasury of instruction and amusement, of which the 
master minds of the world, and especially of our own nation, 
have heaped up an exhaustless and imperishable store. 


Rovutiepce, Warne, & Rovuttener, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





A COMPLETE LIFE OF JULIUS CASSAR, 
In fsep. 8vo, boards, 2s. 


The Life of Julius Ceesar. By 


the Ven. Archdeacon Wituiams, Author of ‘ Alexander t 
Great.’ 
Rovuti.eper, Warne, & Rovrtepce, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Bradshaw’s Handbook to Spain 


and PORTUGAL. A complete Guide for Travellers in the 

Peninsula, with Map of Spain and Portugal, and Plans of 

the principal Towns. By Dr. R. S. Cuarnocn, F.R.G.S. 
London: W. J. Apams, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 





3 . 

Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, 
Shareholder’s Guide, and Official Directory for 1865; con- 
taining the History and Financial Position of every Railway 
Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistics, Powe 
and other Data, to the close of the Year 1864: Accompani 
by an Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administra- 
tive and Executive Staffs in the three Kingdoms, Illustrated 
with elaborate Railway Maps of the British Islands, the 
Continent, India, &c. ice 12s. cloth. 

London: W. J. Apams, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Bradshaw’s eaten’. Guide to 


INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. New Edition, with 
Maps. Price 5s. cloth. 
London: W. J. Apams, 59 Fleet Street, E.C, 


Bradshaw’s Handbooks to Bengal, 
BOMBAY, and MADRAS. With Maps. Price 10s. each. 
London: W. J. Apams, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 











Now ready, boards, price 1s. 6d. 


Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to ‘Temple Bar,’ ‘Once a Week,’ ‘Cham- 
bers’s Journal,’ &c. By Lewis Hoveu, M.A. With Two 
Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 


London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


‘The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.—Jllustrated 
London News. 


London : F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just Published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Turrer, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Life : its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grinpon. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above:popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Month] 
Parts. Pant I. now ready, sent free by post on receipt of 
stamps. 

The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, 1és. 


*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’—Sun. 


London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 


or, Tue Hanp an Inpex or Mentat Deve.orment, accordin 
to MM. D’ Arrentieny and Desnarrouces. Illustrated wit 
31 Drawings of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands 
Illustrative of National and Individual Characteristics and 
Peculiarities. By Richarp Bramisu, F.R.S., &c., Author of 
* Live or Sir M. L. Brunet.’ 


London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps. 


Hunt on the Skin: a Guide to 


the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
flair; with Cases. By Tuomas Hewr, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Western Dipenenry for Diseases of the Skin, No. 21a 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’—Lancet. 


London: T. Ricwanps, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


The Artistic Anatomy of the 


HORSE. B. Warernovse Hawains, F.LS., F.G.S. 
Twenty-four [lustrations. 


London : Wriysor & Newron ; and all Booksellers and Artists” 
Colourmen. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Julius Cesar, by Napoleon ITT. 

The Great Governing Families of England. 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, Vols. V. and VI. 
Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
Memoirs of the Last Duchess of Gordon. 
Christian’s Mistake, by Miss Mulock. 

Homer’s Iliad, translated by the Earl of Derby. 
Miss Mackenzie, by Anthony Trollope. 
Historical Studies, by Herman Merivale. 

Essays in Criticism, by Matthew Arnold. 

Carl Maria von Weber, by J. P. Simpson. 
Canada and its Resources, by W. H. Russell. 
Historical Essays, by Nassau W. Senior. 

Forest Sketches in the Highlands. 

Carry’s Confession.——A Splendid Fortune. 
Haunted London, by G. W. Thornbury. 

A Walk Through Africa, by Captain Grant. 
Belfurest, by Miss Manning. 

The Lake Country, by Eliza Lynn Linton. 
Lazarus and other Poems, by Rev. E. H. Plumpire. 
Vambéry’s Travels in Centra! Asia. 

Michie’s Journey from Peking to Petersburg. 
Dabney’s Life of General ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson. 
Three Months at Nablus, by Rev. John Mills. 
Studies for Stories. 

Crowe’s History cf Painting in Italy. 

Merivale’s Boyle Lectures for 1864. 

A Pilgrimage to Haran, by Mrs. Beke. 

Bampton Lectures (1864), by Rev. T. J. Bernard. 
Village Life in Switzerland, by 8. D. Delmard. 
Ephemera, by Lord Lyttelton. 

Madame Fontenoy, by the Author of ‘ Denise.’ 
Married Beneath Him.——Once and Again. 

The Book of Golden Deeds, by Miss Yonge. 
Beatrice, by Julia Kavanagh. 

Sedgely Court.——Tony Butler. 

History of Australia, by Julian T. Woods. 
Blount Tempest, by J. C. M. Bellew. 

Oakeley’s Notes on the Tractarian Movement. 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan. 

Walks in the South of France, by Mary Fyre. 
Ballads, by the Author of ‘ Barbara’s History.” 
My Diary in America, by G. A. Sala. 

Last Winter in Rome, by C. R. Weld. 

By the Sea, by the Author of ‘ Chesterford.’ 
Charles Knight's Autobiography. 

The Tale of Danish Heroism, by J. E. H. Skinner. 
Woman’s Work in the Church, by J. M. Ludlow. 
St. Paul at Athens, by Rev. W. L. Alexander. 
Life of Thorwaldsen, by J. M. Thiele. 

Essays on Religion, edited by Dr. Mamning. 
Walks and Talks about London, by John Timbs. 
Donaldson's History of Christian Literature. 
Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury. New Edition. 
Edward Irving’s Collected Works. 

Dunmara, by Ruth Murray. 

Mornings of the Recess, 1861-4. 

Life with the Esquimaux, by Captain C. F. Hall. 
Russell’s Notes on Todleben’s ‘ Sebastopol.’ 
To-day: Essays by John Hollingshead. 

Furioso: Passages from the Life of Beethoven. 
Early History of Mankind, by E. B. Tylor. 
Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 
Lindisfarn Chase, by T. A. Trollope. 

Church of the First Days, by Dr. C. J. Vaughan. 
The Perpetual Curate. ——The Queen of the County. 
Brookes of Bridlemére, by G. Whyte Melville. 
Notes on Italy in 1864, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Confederate Secession, by the Marquess of Lothian. 
Memoirs of Dr. Raffles, by his Son. 

Jeaffreson’s Life of Robert Stephenson. 

Memoirs of Lucy Aikin, by P. H. Le Breton. 
Life of Anne of Austria, by Martha W. Freer. 
Captain Burton's Mission to Dahomey. 

The Cost of Caergwyn, by Mary Howitt. 
Autobiography of Louis Spohr. 

The Wilmot Family, by Mabel 8S. Crawford. 
Memorials of the Rev. William Bull. 
Explorations in South-West Africa, by T. Baines. 
Not Proven.—Son and Heir. 

Life and Recollections of Hon. G. F. Berkeley. 
About in the World: Essays. 

Cornelius O’Dowd on Men and Women. 
Melbourne House, by the Author of ‘ Queechy.” 
Lectures on the Prophet Daniel, by Dr. Pusey. 
Historie Byeways, by Sir F. L. Wraxall. 
Fireside Travels, by J. Russell Lowell. 

Guilty or Not Guilty, by Mrs. G. Smythies. 

The Holy Roman Empire, by James Bryce. 

The Age and the Gospel, by Rev. D. Moore. 
Enoch Arden, hy Alfred Tennyson. 

A Guardian Angel. Wanted, a Home. 

Too Strange not to be True, by Lady Fullarton. 
John Greswold, by the Author of ‘ Paul Ferroll.’ 
Diaries of a Lady of Quality. 

The Revolutionary Epick, by B. Disraeli. 
Forster’s Life of Sir John Eliot. New Edition. 
The Small House at Allington. 

Clara Vaughan.——Adela Cathcart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. 

Travels in India, China, &c., by Mrs. Muter. 
Rome under Pius 1X., by 8. W. Fullom. 











Through Macedonia, by Mary A. Walker. 
Lectures on Money, by Rev. Thomas Binney. 
Land and Sea, by P. H. Gosse. 

A Year at the Shore, by P. H. Gosse. 
Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo. 

Poems by Sir E. B. Lytton. New Edition. 
The Aarbergs, by Rosamond Hervey. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom, by Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Effie’s Friends ; or Chronicles of the Woods. 
The Earlier Years of Jesus, by Dr. Hanna. 
Margaret Denzil’s History. 

Quite Alone. Oswald Cray. 

Loved at Last, by Mark Lemon. 

Broken to Harness, by Edmund Yates. 

Mr. Stewart’s Intentions. Nelly Deane. 
Walks about London, by John Timbs. 

Barry O’Byrne, by Annie Thomas. 

Helen’s Diary, by Emma Marshall. 

The Ballads of Brittany, by Professor Tom Taylor. 
De Profundis, by William Gilbert. 

Dr. Robinson's Geography of the Holy Land. 
Signe’s History.——Shattered Idols. 

The Model Parish, by F. R. Wynne. 

Avila Hope.——Jack Scudamore’s Daughter. 
Strive and Wait. For Love or Money. 











Earl Russell’s Essay on the Constitution. New Edition. 


Scenes in California, by J. M. Hutchings. 
Schooldays of Royal Children, by Julia Luard. 
Pierrotti’s Customs and Traditions of Palestine. 
The Parables of our Lord, by Rev. W. Arnot. 
Memorials of Francis Oliver Finch. 

A Bunch of Keys, edited by Thomas Hood. 
Lessons for Maidens, by Rev. W. Landels. 
Foundation Truths, by the Bishop of Melbourne. 
The Wasps of the Ocean, by William Dalton. 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, by Sir J. K. James. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 

War in America, 1863-4, by Edward Pollara. 
Lord Dalhousie’s Administration of India. 

The Old City, by ‘ Aleph.’ 

Life’s Paths, by the Author of ‘ Gentle Influence.’ 
Legends from the French of J. T. de St. Germain. 
Legends of Number Nip, by Mark Lemon. 
Cruise of R.Y.8. ‘ Eva,’ by Arthur Kavanagh. 
A Century of Anecdote, by John Timbs. 
Smiles’s Life of James Brindley the Engineer. 
Adam and the Adamite, by Dr. MacCausland. 
John Godfrey’s Fortunes, by Bayard Taylor. 
Gronow’s Celebrities of London and Paris. 

The Life Boat, by R. M. Ballantyne. 

Dyer’s History of Modern Europe. 

Foss’s Lives of the Judges. 

Crusoe’s Island, by John Ross Browne. 

Golden Hair, by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall. 

New Echoes, and other Poems, by Eliza Cools. 
Every Day Papers, by Andrew Halliday. 

The Nile Basin, by Captain R. F. Burton. 
Hagenbach’s History of German Rationalism. 
The Chasseur d’Afrique, by H. M. Walmsley. 
Lilian Gray, a Poem, by Cecil Home. 

The British Arms in China and Japan, by Dr. Rennie. 
Crescent? and other Lyrics, by H. C. Pennell. 
Abbot’s Cleve ; or, Can it be Proved? 

Captain Herbeit.——Campion Court. 

A Chronicle of Diy by Day, by E. 8. B. M. 
Sermons on the Re-union of Christendom. 
Tossed on the Waves, by Fdwin Hodder. 
Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War, Vol. I. 

At Home in Paris, by Blanchard Jerrold. 

The Two Anastasias.——The Master of Marton. 
Tangled Talk ; an Essayist’s Holiday. 

Poems, by W. Mackworth Praed. 

Lives of Queens of England. New Edition. 
The White Gauntlet, by Captain Mayne Reid. 
John Law, the Projector, by W. H. Ainsworth. 
Denis Donne, by Annie Thomas. 

More Secrets than One, by Henry Holl. 

Life of Bishop Mackenzie, by Dean Goodwin. 
Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne. 

The Danes, Sketched by Themselves. 

Icelandic Legends, by JOn Arnason. 

Life of Dr. Andrew Reed, by his Sons. 

Bishop Wilson’s Journal-Letters. 

Life of General Sir Robert Wilson. 

Murray’s Missions in Western Polynesia. 

Their Majesties’ Servants, by Dr. Doran. 
Atherstone Priory, by L. N. Comyn. 

The Seot Abroad, by John Hill Burton. 
Vacation Tourists, edited by F. Galton. 
Guizot’s Meditations on Christianity. 

Memoirs of Dr. Whately, by W. J. Fitzpatrick. 
‘ Apologia pro Vité Sua,’ by Dr. Newman. 

The Gladiators, by Captain Whyte Melville. 
Campbell's Mission to Khondistan. 

Shakspeare, by Victor Hugo. 

Sermons, by Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies. 

Her Majesty’s Mails, by William Lewins, 
Kingsley’s Sermons on the Pentateuch. 

Home Walks, by Rev. C. A Johns. 

Breakers Ahead, by Ralph Vyvyan. 

Mattie, a Stray, by the Author of ‘Owen, a Waif.’ 
Lumley’s Reminiscences of the Opera. 
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Autobiography of J. Vine Hall, by his Son. 
From Sunday to Sunday, by Rev. R. Gee. 
Merivale’s History of Rome. New Edition. 
Madagascar and its People, by Lyons M‘Leod. 
Love's Conflict, by Florence Marryat. 

Luttrell of Arran, by Charles Lever. 

Our Tropical Possessions, by John Cameron. 
Stories of Banks and Bankers, by F. Martin. 
Miles Buller of Onniegate. Mercedes. 
Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe. 
Giant Cities of Bashan, by J. L. Porter. 

A Mere Story. Paid in Full. 

Christendom’s Divisions, by Edmund 8. Ffoulkes. 
Orthodoxy, Scripture, and Reason, by W. Kirkus. 
From London to Persepolis, by John Ussher. 
Life among the Zulus, by Rev. Lewis Grout. 
Bushnell’s Christ and His Salvation. 

A Famous Forgery, by Percy Fitzgerald. 
Shakspeare’s Inner Life, by J. A: Heraud. 
Faces for Fortunes.——Look before you Leap. 
The Pastor and the Parish, by J. B. Heard. 

A Short American Tramp in 1864. 

Elihu Jan's Story, by Dr. Knighton. 

The Hammonds of Holy Cross, by Lady Blake. 
The Glory of God in Man, by Canon Gifford. 
The Hidden Wisdom of Christ, by E. de Bunsen. 
Vaughan’s Plain Words on Christian Living. 

St. Thomas & Becket ; a Poem by John Poyer. 
Soldiering in Sunshine and Storm, by W. Douglas. 
The Economy of Capital, by R. H. Patterson. 
Stones Crying Out, by L. N. R. 

Lynn of the Craggs, by Charlotte Smith. 

Kate Kennedy, by Mrs. C. J. Newby. 

Studies in Biography, by L. J. Trotter. 

The Campaigns in Virginia, by Captain Chesney. 
The English Schoolroom, by Rev. A. F. Thomson. 
Le Morte d’Arthur, edited by F. T. Furnival. 
Evenings in Arcadia, edited by John Dennis. 
Letters from Abroad, by Dean Alford. 

Duchess Agnes, by Isa Craig. 

Dorothy Firebrace, the Armourer’s Daughter. 
Military Sketches, by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall. 
Our Convicts, by Mary Carpenter. 

Jeanne Laraguay, by Mrs. Hamerton. 

Martin Tobin. Lion-Hearted. 

Cumworth House. Tord Lynn’s Wife. 

How to Manage it, by Thomas Prichard. 
Maggie Bell, by Warwick Holme. 

Cecil Forrester, by Frederick Sheridan. 
Labour and Wait, by Emma Jane Worboise. 
Ella Norman, by Elizabeth A. Murray. 

History of the World, by Philip Smith. 

The Queen of the Seas, by C. F. Armstrong. 
The Bee-Master, his Bees and Beehives. 
Dramatis Persone, by Robert Browning. 
Superior to Adversity. ——Black and Gold. 
Among the Mountains: a Tale, by A. G. 
Religious Duty, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Doctor’s Wife, by M. E. Braddon. 
Brigandage in South Italy, by David Hilton. 
English America, by Samuel Phillips Day. 
Christian Life in England in the Olden Time. 
Ten Days in a French Parsonage. 

Life in Java, by W. B. d’Almeida. 

Ormsby’s Autumn Rambles in Africa. 

The Invasion of Denmark, by A. Gallenga. 
Passages from the Life of a Philosopher. 

The Ionian Islands, by Lord Kirkwall. 

Mouat’s Adventures among the Andamans. 














Giuseppe Giusti and His Times, by Susan Horner. 


Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper. 

Harford’s Recollections of Wilberforce. 
Fitzgerald’s Life of Laurence Sterne. 

Shores of the Adriatic, by Lady Strangford. 
Hest and Guest, by A. V. Kirwan. 

Life of General Sir William Napier. 
Fonnereau’s Diary of a Dutiful Son. 

Dicey’s Six Months in the Federal States. 

A Box for the Season.——<Askerdale Park. 
Sport in Norway, by Rev. M. R. Barnard. 
Wandering Homes and their Influences. 
Chronicles of a Garden, by Henrietta Wilson. 
The Hekim Bashi, by Dr. Sandwith. 

Three Years in Persia, by E. B. Eastwick. 
Jamison’s Life of Bertrand du Guesclin. 
Horeb and Jerusalem, by Rev. G. Sandie. 
Biographical Reminiscences, by Lord Lennox. 
A Spring and Summer in Lapland. 

Norway : the Road and the Fell, by C. Elton. 
Uncle Crotty’s Relations. For Ever. 

A Woman’s Ransom, by F. W. Robinson. 
History of Charles the Bold, by J. Foster Kirk. 
Barbara’s History, by Amelia B. Edwards. 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by J. A. Froude. 
Counsel and Comfort, by A. K. H. B. 

My Beautiful Lady, by Thomas Woolner. 
Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 
Heywood’s Vacation Tour at the Antipodes. 
Life of Bishop Wilson, by Rev. John Keble. 
Lowth’s Wanderer in Western France. 
Poems, by Jean Ingelow. 

Nothing Venture, Nothing Have, 





First Class Subscription (for the Newest Books), One Guinea per Annum and upwards, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 





Class B Subscription, Half a Guinea per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Louren, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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Now ready, in One Volume, royal 8vo, price 38s. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S (ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) PEERAGE 
| AND BARONETAGE. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION, for 1865. 


aristocracy.'—Globe. ‘ A Peerage like this is really a portion of the historic literature of the country, and should 
‘ The first authority on all questions affectite thr the same class, and perfect of its kind,’ | be studied by everybody.’—JUus. Lon. News. 
Beyond comparison - , Ae a peek of reference for lawyers , is tevabuntibe. zuey ae! nowhere fies one 
. book of superior | reliable and complete and such accura ormation o e families of their mos 
‘No one can take up this huge volume without pane Pe A n accom- | distinguished clients. ere is no less troublesome or more interesting way of acquiri 
merit and value, and such as not one person in a thousand could venture upo historical knowledge than by glancing over the pages of such a Peerage as hat of Sir Bernar 
—Observei Reporter. 


. King-of-Arms presents us annually with a Peerage and Baronetage which may Burke.’—Solicitors’ Journal and 
be classed among the institutions of the country.'—Daily Telegraph. 
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Now ready, Fourth Edition, complete in One Volume, price 2/. 16s. 


i SIR BERNARD BURKE’S (ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) 
GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY OF THE 
LANDED GENTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ational value. Its utility is not merely temporary, but ‘The whole forms a fine and full account of the gentry of these realms—of that class 
it Bt 3. gio’ - a EA — pe families. whose name and genealogies | “who,” says Sir Bernard in his preface, ‘‘ possess, though undistinguished ~ | hereditary 
are recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the English constitution.’ titles, an undeniable right, from antiquity of race, extent of property, and brilliancy of 
Post. achievements, to take foremost rank among the lesser nobility of Europe.” ’ le 
Illus. Lon, News. 





Immediately, a New Edition of 


BURKE’S EXTINCT AND DORMANT PEERAGES. 





Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE # £MICROSCOPE. 


‘ By LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., &c. 
Illustrated with 56 Plates, containing upwards of 250 Figures, with a Lens and a Photographic Plate. 





Just published, fsep. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 


Edited by J. L. BALDWIN. 
Adopted by the following Clubs :— 


Aruinaton, Army AND Navy, ArTuHuR’s, Boopie’s, BrigHTon AND Sussex, BricguTron Unton, Brooks’s, CARLTON, CHELTENHAM AND 
Giovcester, CONSERVATIVE, GARRICK, GUARDS’, JUNIOR CARLTON, KILDARE Street, LEINSTER, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 
PorTLAND, RALEIGH, REFoRM, Royat Yacut, St. JAmMEs’s, WHITE’s. 


AND A TREATISE ON THE GAME, BY J. C. 


* * The Laws are printed separately, in large clear type on a sheet, price 3s. 6d., suitable for hanging in Card Rooms. 





New Edition, with [llustrations, post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


ROTHEN. 


‘The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.’—Examiner. ‘The book is as “light as light ” and lively as life.’—Athenceum. 





Just published, demy 8vo, for 1865, price 5s., cloth, 


FOREIGN OFFICE LIST, 


AND DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR HAND - BOOK. 
By EDWARD HERTSLET, of the Foreign Office. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FIVE MAPS, SHOWING WHERE BRITISH DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR AGENTS ARE RESIDENT. 


*The Foreign Office List. gives the most careful notices of every person depending on, | functionaries whose names it records, It is to be found in all the Chancelleries abroad: no 
orin any way connected with, the Fore Office, from the ster to the — super- | Attaché of a Mission, great or small, thinks his library complete without it; and it ig one of 
numerary clerk in his department, and from the Ambassador? to the Cabinet messenger. | the first objects that attracts the eye of the British traveller as he waits for his passport visé 
It moreover enlivens the dull monotony of official detail with biographical notices of the | in a Consul’s office.’—Times (from our own Correspondent). 





Just published, demy 8vo, for 1865, price 4s. 6d. sewed. 


| WAR OFFICE LIST, 
AND DIRECTORY FOR THE CIVIL DEPARTMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 


Compiled from Official and other Documents, under permission of the Secretary of State for War. 
By DENHAM ROBINSON, of the War Office. 


Contains List of Employés in War Office, and Military, Manufacturing, Educational, and Scientific Departments ; Officers in Commissariat, Medical, 
Purveyor’s, Barrack, Chaplains’, Store, and Engineer Civil Departments ; Superannuated Civil Officers ; Appointments and Services ; Abstracts 
of Proceedings, Debates and Papers in Parliament (Military); War-oftice Circulars ; Combatant and Non-Combatant Staff at Stations. 





Just published, demy 8vo, for 1865, price 6s. cloth. 


COLONIAL OFFICE LIST. 


Comprising Historical Notices of the Colonial Dependencies of Great Britain ; together with Statistical andother Information, including the Names 
and Services of the Principal Officers under the several Colonial Governments. 
Fourth Publication, to be continued Annually. 
Compiled under the sanction of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, from Official Records, &c., 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON and ARTHUR N. BIRCH, of the Colonial Office. 





LONDON : HARRISON, BOOKSELLER TO THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 59 PALL MALL. 
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